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The white people and the black people have talked too mu 


out 


each other and not enough to each other.—Booker T. Washington. 


{| Negro 24th Infantry gets hunting 
license for Japs on Pacific island 


Condensed from New ae 
By John Lardner 


HE ISLAND of Saipan has 

been secure—comfortably so 

—for a long time. Organ- 

ized Jap resistance ceased 
last summer. 

B-29s,- operating from what is 
now a highly elaborate base, have 
been smashing at Japan from Sai- 
pan for many months. The island 
has barbershops, bars, and indoor 
and outdoor theatres equipped for 
both movies and stage shows. 

Rising near the theatre, on the 
eastern, or inland, side, is Tokoyo- 
ma, a cliff six hundred feet high, on 
top of which, in recent months, 
armed Japanese soldiers sat watch- 
ing the picture show every night 
and following the dialogue with 
great ease, since the whole region 
is One vast sound box. 

“They are the coolest men you 
ever saw,” I was told one day a 
couple of weeks ago by Pfc Carlton 
Pennington, a dark, stocky, Negro 
infantry soldier who comes from 
the neighborhood of a little town 


JOHN LARDNER is the son of the 
noted Ring Lardner, a noted war cor- 
respondent and sports writer in his own 
right. 


named Quitman, in south Georgia. 

“I don’t know if they still watch 
the movies much, because here a 
while ago we put on a pretty good 


_sweep through that cliff. But when 


you find them, you find they’ve been 
drinking our water and eating our 
rations and it keeps them pretty 
bright and healthy.” 

“They ain’t so healthy since 
young Carlton been taking aim with 
his big squirrel gun,” said a Negro 
soldier sitting next to him, a ser- 
geant from Macon named Marion 
Tarver. 

Sergeant Tarver, a number of his 
fellow-soldiers, and I were talking 
in an Army barracks, and the sub- 
ject was Jap hunting. I asked if 
Private Pennington was especially 
good at this work. 

Tarver replied that since the first 
of the year, Pennington had killed 
four and wounded two lame-duck, 
or post-security, Japs in the course 
of nine patrols against them. His 
squirrel gun was a B.A.R., of 
Browning automatic rifle. 

Pennington, Tarver, and the rest 
of the men were members of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry Regiment, 
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whose enlisted men are all Negroes. 

The Twenty-fourth has a long 
and notable history, during most of 
which it has served on detached 
missions, independent of any divi- 
sion. It fought at Santiago and 
San Juan Hill in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and some of its men vol- 
unteered for guinea-pig duty in the 
first yellow-fever tests made during 
and after that war. 

It has operated in the Pacific for 
three years of this war, mostly in 
so-called service jobs, in the New 
Hebrides and Solomons, building 
airfields and stringing hundreds 
of miles of communication wire 
through the jungle. Last Septem- 
ber, when Saipan was “‘secure’’ but 
still infested in its more remote and 
rugged regions by disorganized Jap- 
anese soldiers and by timid Japanese 
civilians, the Twenty-fourth was 
sent here to mop up. It has been 
combat with overtones of Indian 
fighting, and the men of the Twen- 
ty-fourth have enjoyed it. 

When I got back to Saipan from 
Iwo Jima, I found the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment conducting an 
elaborate ten-day campaign against 
the cliff called Tokoyama. An ar- 
tillery barrage and a propaganda 
barrage over a public-address sys- 
tem, followed by a very personal 
sweep of the cliff and the draws 
leading from it by Pennington, Tar- 
ver, and other brush fighters had 
netted two hundred and two Japs, 
dead and living, most of the former 
military and most of the latter 
civilian. 

When the Twenty-fourth ar- 
rived on Saipan, there were be- 


lieved to be between two and three 
hundred Japanese soldiers at large 
on the island. This figure had now 
been revised upward to five hun- 
dred, including those who had been 
killed or had surrendered. 

When I got back from Iwo Jima, 
there were still abundant signs, 
some of them bordering on imperti- 
nence, of the presence of unliqui- 
dated Jap soldiers in a good state 
of health and a fair state of organ- 
ization. ‘They're fresh,” said a 
Negro technical sergeant named 
Charlie Harden. ‘In one place they 
been camping we found five of our 
own twenty-five-gallon cans of wa- 
ter. And C rations.” 

The commander of the battalion 
to which Harden, Tarver, and Pen- 
nington belong, Lieutenant Colonel 
James Wells, said he thought that 
in at least one case the Japs had 
overreached themselves. “They 
came right into our camp the other 
night to steal grub,” he said. “One 
of the things we are missing is a 
case of oatmeal we left open with 
poison in it to get some rats that 
have also been moving in on us. 
The Japs who eat that won’t be do- 
ing themselves any good.” 

Harden summed up the situation 
a moment later by saying, “These 
Japs left now, they're scarcer but 
they’re tougher.” This seemed a 
logical development: the few Japs 
remaining at large were those with 
the greatest power of resistance to 
American blandishments, and, be- 
ing fewer, they had proportionately 
more supplies. I wondered if they 
had any tangible goal in view. 

Harden and Wells guessed that 
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they were waiting for the Japanese 
fleet to come and recapture Saipan. 

“That's a poor prospect, don’t 
you think?” I said. 

“I guess so,” said Harden cheer- 
fully, “but you can’t sell these boys 
left around here now. You got to 
shoot them.” 

I was curious about the brush- 
fighting aptitudes of the men of the 
Twenty-fourth against an enemy 
that had a fair reputation for this 
style of combat, so I asked Sergeant 
Harden, who is a light-colored, 
lightly built youth of twenty-two, 
if he were a country boy. 

“Where I come from is Hogans- 
ville, Georgia, and they have lots of 
farms around there,”’ he said, smil- 
ing, ‘but I'm a town boy. Before 
I joined up with the Army four 
years ago, I was a soda jerker in 
Hogansville.” 

Pennington, the man with the 
four dead Japs to his credit, does 
come from a farm. However, a 
great number of men in the regi- 
ment are from cities—Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Boston, New Orleans. Like the 
rest of our Army, they obviously 
do not have the instincts or train- 
ing which make the Jap in the 
brush or jungle easy pickings for, 
say, certain of the more warlike na- 
tives of the Solomons or Fijis. 

They do, however, have youth, 
good eyes, and good reflexes, they 
enjoy their work, and they have 
come, in the post-security battle of 
Saipan, to be able to meet the hid- 
den Japanese on better than even 
terms. In these contacts, the man 
who lies in wait has the advantage 


over the man who moves. 

The Japs, though their general 
policy on Saipan now is violently 
bashful and non-aggressive, are apt 
to pick off and strip any lonely 
walker or souvenir hunter on the 
island. A favorite American tactic 
in close-at-hand mop-up work has 
been to operate from ambush. The 
Japs know this perfectly well, but 
there is not much they can do about 
it, for they have to move about 
sometimes to get food and water. 
This they do by night. By day they 
hide. 

The Twenty-fourth knows where 
and when to look for the Japs. 
Caches of arms and supplies are 
found, or evidences of fires and 
cooking. 

Harden Tarver, and Pennington 
told me of an ambush they had 
planned a few nights earlier in 
which two Japs were killed and 
others probably wounded. It was 
over quickly, as usual. Once the 
ambush party tips its hand and posi- 
tion by shooting, there’s little use of 
further operations in that locality 
for the time being. 

“We got downhill from where 
we thought there was some of them 
in the brush,’ Pennington said. 
“That put them in the open when 
they moved. They moved, going 
for water. Our fire drew their fire, 
but not where the most of us was. 
We got a couple—maybe more.” 

“They don’t get any of us,” said 
Harden. “Only one man wounded 
since we began this deal.” 

Now and then scouting troops 
from the Twenty-fourth have man- 
aged to corner some Japanese sol- 
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diers in a cave. When they do, 
they threaten to use flame-throwers 
if the Japs won’t come out. More 
than once this has been followed 
by the sounds of an explosion in- 
side the cave and, a little later, by 
the finding of Japanese bodies 
there. Exploded grenades leave few 
traces of their existence, but ob- 
servers have no doubt that this 
formula of Japanese suicide under 
the threat of flame-throwers has 
been used many places—most re- 
cently on Iwo Jima. 

The bodies of Japanese guerrillas 
killed that way or by the guns of 
the Twenty-fourth, if they are not 
immediately discovered, are apt to 
be booby-trapped when they are 
found. This and a number of other 
ruses have taught the men of the 
Twenty-fourth a great wariness. 
Their score, when I talked with 
them, was a hundred and eighty- 
five Japanese captured and a hun- 
dred and eighty-five killed since 
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they took possession of the hunting 
rights on Saipan. 

Their major coup, of course, was 
the Tokoyama operation, and they 
still talk with enthusiasm of the ten 
days when the fur flew and their 
wily, stubborn little enemies died 
or surrendered in droves. One man 
in the regiment saw a Japanese sol- 
dier racing down an open draw 
from the top of the cliff with a live 
goose fastened by a leg to the belt 
of his uniform. He shot the soldier 
and took the goose alive. 

“The prettiest thing that hap- 
pened there,” said Harden, “was 
when Sergeant Ike played Jap songs 
over the loudspeaker and some of 
those Japs came in with tears in 
their eyes.” Sergeant Ike is a Nisei 
interpreter attached to the regiment, 
and the records he played over the 
public-address system during the 
reduction of Tokoyama were senti- 
mental Japanese folk songs. He 
has enjoyed great prestige in the 
regiment ever since, 


Fane Is TFheeting 


WHILE driving through a rough mountain road in Tennessee, 
Chief Justice Taney broke one of the shafts of his buggy. The 
Justice hailed a small colored boy who was riding by on a mule. 

“Here, my friend,” he asked, “do you think you can help me fix 


my buggy?” 


“Sure,” answered the boy, and cutting a hickory withe, he soon 


fixed the shaft. 


“Well, 


well,” said the grateful judge, ‘why 


couldn't I have done that?” 
“I don't know,” replied the boy, “unless some folks just naturally 
happens to know more than others.” 


William Hughes, Read 


{| High Negro disease rate seen 
menace to entire nation 


AND THE 
White 


Community 


By Dr. Morris Fishbein © 


EALTH authorities in the 

United States are agreed 

that the high disease and 

death rate among the Ne- 

gto population is a menace to the 
health of many communities. 

‘Authorities are equally agreed 
that there is no physical inferiority 
inherent in the Negro race, so that 

a Negro child under suitable eco- 
nomic and social conditions can be 
reared just as safely as a white child. 
The conditions which increase sick- 
ness and death rates among Negro 
infants can, therefore, be consid- 
ered a menace to the whole popu- 
lation. 

For more than thirty years em- 
phasis has been placed annually 
during the first week of April on 
the health of our Negro population. 
Although much has been done in 
the last thirty years to raise health 
standards, the death rate among 
Negroes still remains higher than 
that among the white population 


~ DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN is editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


for many diseases. Life expectancy 
in the American Negro is shorter 
by ten years than in the white man. 
From an economic point of view, 
this in itself is of great importance 
to the progress of our nation. 

Today Negroes constitute nearly 
one-tenth of the total population of 
the United States. They represent 
a group which, adapted to one cli- 
matic and environmental situation, 
have been transplanted to a wholly 
different environment. Medicine 
today is particularly concerned with 
the difficulty of transplanting great 
numbers of white men to the trop- 
ics. For instance, filariasis in the 
white man in the tropics differs 
from that of the brown native. The 
situation of the Negro in the United 
States represents the transplantation 
of a tropical group into a northern 
environment. 

According to Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, the colored death rate in 1935 
was 71 per cent higher than the 
white. 

The higher mortality and shorter 
expectancy of life in the Negro re- 
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sult largely from the high death 
rates in tuberculosis, chronic ne- 
phritis, whooping cough, influenza, 
pneumonia and conditions related 
to childbirth. 

The death rate for tuberculosis 
has been about three times that for 
the white. There is an aphorism in 
tuberculosis that each case of that 
disease comes from another case. 
Obviously, the persistence of the 
high death rate from tuberculosis 
in the Negro group, wherever there 
is overcrowding, is a constant threat 
for a wider dissemination of disease 
in the whole community. 

Chronic nephritis, which is a 
chronic inflammation of the kid- 
neys, has double the number of 
deaths proportionately among Ne- 
groes as among whites. This is 
not, however, an infectious condi- 
tion. 

-The death rate for whooping 
cough in 1941 was three times as 
great proportionately among Ne- 
groes as among white children af- 
fected with that condition. Wher- 
ever children are crowded together, 
whooping cough spreads easily. 

Influenza and pneumonia, with 
death rates among the Negro more 
than double the white rate, are also 
menaces to the health of the whole 
community. 

Most of the discussions related 
to Negro health are concerned with 
the high incidence of venereal dis- 
ease and particularly syphilis. 
Syphilis and the associated condi- 
tions contribute greatly to the excess 
of the Negro death rate. 

Today a great number of agen- 
cies are doing their utmost to stamp 


out venereal disease entirely among 
our whole population. Today more 
than ever there is promise that this 
can be accomplished. 

Syphilis, like tuberculosis, is 
spread from person to person, 
Great progress has been made in 
the treatment of this disease; there 
are intensive methods which bring 
the condition under control in five 
days. The use of mapharsen, of 
heat and of penicillin will make it 
possible to control the infectious 
stage of syphilis exceedingly early 
and thus to prevent its dissemina- 
tion. 

It will be one of the most impor- 
tant problems for the epidemiolo- 
gist and the biometrician—those 
who are concerned with the spread 
of disease and the recording of ‘the 
statistics—to observe the gradual 
change in the whole question of 
Negro health related to the control 
of syphilis. 

The biometricians are convinced 
that the outlook for the future 
health of the Negro is hopeful, pro- 
vided there is continuous improve- 
ment in his environmental condi- 
tions and provided Negroes share 
fully in the progress that most 
American communities are now 
making in the provision of facilities 
for the early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease. 

Unfortunately, the need of the 
Negro for better health facilities 
has never been adequately recog- 
nized. In some of our northern 
communities which average five to 
seven beds for each 1,000 popula- 
tion, the beds specifically available 


to Negroes on a pay basis are more 
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WHITE 
REJECTION RATE PER 


tye Educational def. 
Syphilis 
Cardiovascular 
Mental disease 


Mento! disease 
Mysculoskeleta: 
Cardiovesculer 


Musculoskeletal 
Hernioe Hernia 
Neurologic Eye 


Educational def 
Underweight 
Mental deficiency 


nearly one or two per thousand peo- 
le. 

Many different techniques have 
been suggested for controlling in- 
fection and for lowering the Negro 
death rate. One of these is the 
campaign of the Planned Parent- 
hood Association, which is con- 
cerned with planning the growth of 
the family as related to the health 
of the mother and of the family as 
a whole. Overcrowding in the 
home and the strain on the mother 
who is trying to care for too many 
children are significant factors in 
the spread of disease. 

Examinations of young men un- 
der the Selective Service have em- 
phasized more than ever before the 
great need of this nation for a 
healthy Negro population as well as 
for a healthy white population. On 
this page is a table indicating the 
ten leading causes of rejection by 
race of the boys eighteen and nine- 
teen years old during the period 
from December 1942 to February 
1943. 

The high incidence of rejections 
of Negro boys from the opportu- 
nity to serve the nation because of 
syphilis, because of conditions af- 
fecting the heart, because of tuber- 


Neurologic 
Mental deficiency 
Tuberculosis 


culosis, as compared with rejections 
among the white group of the same 
age, should point out to any intelli- 
gent person the importance of do- 
ing everything possible to control 
these conditions. 

Most of the conditions are con- 
trollable. There is nothing inher- 
ently involved in the body of the 
Negro that would make him more 
susceptible to infections of the 
heart, to syphilis or to tuberculosis. 

The scientific method requires a 
study of any abnormal condition to 
determine, first, the nature of the 
problem; second, the number and 
nature of the persons concerned ; 
third, the cause. Control involves 
specific action related to removal of 
the cause and directed toward those 
requiring attention. 

The problem of the Negro’s 
health has been solved to the extent 
that we know the nature and num- 
ber of the persons involved; we 
know the conditions that cause the 
excessive number of deaths; we 
know the causes of these conditions. 

It remains for American medical 
leadership to direct toward the 
problem the measures that will 
bring about its control. 


A YOUNG Negro girl was soliciting 
church funds at a street corner rally. An 
elderly man put a dime in the tam- 
bourine, then asked the girl: “What do 
you do with this money?” 

“Give it to the Lord.” 

“How old are you, young lady?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“I'm 87,” he said as he reached to get 
back his dime. “You won't need to 
bother; I'll probably see the Lord before 
you will.” Jack Atkins 


A TRAVELING Negro preacher in 
the South loved hot sauce with his 
meals and always carried a bottle with 
him on his travels through the back 
country. At one meal on a little farm, 
a rather backward Negro who had never 
been to the big city or eaten much be- 
sides the usual fatback and grits, re- 
quested some of the sauce. He poured 
it liberally over his food. He took a 
bite, paused and then ran outside to the 
water pump for a drink. 

After regaining his breath, he said: 
“Well, sir, you’re the first minister I 
ever met who carried a sample of hell 
right with him.” Ralph Wilson 


A HARLEM lady, after 30 years, de- 
cided to join the church. As the dea- 
cons plunged her into the river the first 
time, she gasped: “I believe.’”’ A second 
time gulping for air, she sputtered: “I 
believe.” 

One of the elders interposed: 
believe what, Sister?” 

She eyed him savagely: ‘I believe you 
stinkers are trying to drown me.” 

Ed Sullivan, New York News 


“You 


“SOLDIERS,” said the Negro chap- 
lain, “the subject of my sermon today 
is liars. How many here have ever read 
the 69th chapter of Matthew?” 

Several hands went up. 

“You are the fellows I want to talk 
to,” said the chaplain. “There is no 
such chapter.” Anthony Simms 
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A NEGRO MESSMAN went to the 
naval chaplain of his ship before an im- 
pending battle, soliciting a piece of Ro- 
man Catholic literature. This the Con- 
gregational chaplain had as part of his 
service to the whole ship. 

“But, John,” said the chaplain, “I 
thought you told me the other day that 
you were a Protestant.” To this the 
messman replied, “Chaplain, I sure am 
a Protestant, but this afternoon I ain't 
missing nothing.” Religious Digest 

AT A DINNER in Washington re- 
cently, Senator Clyde R. Hoey, newly 
from North Carolina, told of driving 
along a road where he came upon a 
Negro preacher standing in front of his 
church, 

“How many members 
church?” asked the senator. 

“Fifty, sir,” replied the preacher. 

“And how many are active members?” 
asked the senator. 

“Fifty active members,” was the re- 
ply. “Twenty-five active FOR me and 
twenty-five active AGAINST me!” 

The Chaplain 

A TRAVELING Negro evangelist 
was fond of making spectacular finales 
for his revival meetings. Coming to a 
church, he arranged for his usual climax 
by secreting in the rafters of the ceiling 
a small Negro boy with a caged dove. 
At the height of the sermon the parson 
would shout for the Holy Ghost to 
come down, whereupon the dove was to 
be released to fly about. 

The moment came and fervent in his 
cry, the preacher called out, “Holy 
Ghost, come down!” 

Nothing happened. Again he raised 
his arms heavenward and said, “Holy 
Ghost, come down!” 

Nothing happened and in the expect- 
ant hush the little Negro boy poked his 
head over the rafters and called down, 
“A yellow cat ate up the Holy Ghost. 
Shall I throw down the yellow cat?” 

Thesaurus of Anecdotes 
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{| South must take a post-war chance on freedom 
for ten million colored, says noted editor 


Will Gamble On The Negro 


Condensed from Virginia Quarterly Review 


By John Temple Graves 


take a chance on the Negro 

if it is to survive and shine 

as we who live there and 
love it want it to do. 

For decency’s sake, for economy’s 
and society's, the 10,000,000 Ne- 
groes who live there must be not 
only permitted but encouraged to 
continue advancements which have 
carried them far since the first 
World War. 

In an age of mass production 
which must have mass consuming 
if it is to succeed, it is in the eco- 
nomic interest of everyone in the 
South that Negro populations be 
given an opportunity to build their 
consuming power, especially as it 
begins to appear that the South’s 
greatest future market must be the 
South itself. 

In an age of increasing relation- 
ship and crowding, it is in the so- 
cial interest of the South that there 
be improvement in Negro health 
and habits. 

And in an age taught by bitter 
experience what tyranny and injus- 
tice can do, the South is bound to 
a more scrupulous concern for civil 
liberties and decencies to which its 
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of The Fighting South, and a contribut- 
ing editor to NeGRo DIcEsrT. 


Negro people are entitled. 

A realization of these things ex- 
ists now among millions of white 
Southerners in spite of bad feeling 
created by the war-time domestic 
servant situation. The shiftless, 
faithless, often dishonest, conduct 
of many Negroes in that service has 
hurt the Negro’s name with South- 
ern whites who had liked him well, 
but it is being understood that the 
more characterful and competent 
Negroes had been attracted away 
from domestic service to war jobs 
or drafted to military service and 
that the conduct of those who re- 
mained is not to be taken as typical 
of the race. 

It is being appreciated, too, that 
it was human nature rather than 
just Negro nature which caused 
many to be demoralized by the sud- 
dea and unaccustomed wealth of 
wartime. 

There is good will towards 
Southern Negroes among Southern 
whites today in measures untold— 
and unemployed. 

Out on the Pacific Coast the seg- 
regation lines which exist just as 
hard and close against the Negro 
as they do in the South, even if 
without benefit of law, are lines 
now of bitter jealousy and dislike. 
But in the South, in spite of all the 
sinning against and by the Negro, 
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there is long acquaintance, under- 
standing, and a basic good will. 

Literally millions of white South- 
erners of intelligence and educa- 
tion wish the Negro well and be- 
lieve he should be advanced in 
many directions as far as he can go. 
And it is not an ideology with these 
white Southerners, but mere de- 
cency, common sense, affection, 
self-interest. 

Their impulse in favor of the 
Negro is stymied, however, by a 
fear that something they do or per- 
mit or fail to oppose may be lead- 
ing to a breakdown of segregation. 

The will of the Southern white 
against racial amalgamation is total. 
For that he is willing to filibuster, 
fight, play foul or fair, risk another 
Civil War. And the sign of this 
will is segregation. 

Editor Virginius Dabney of The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch had to 
call himself off a few months ago 
when his proposal to have segrega- 
tion abolished on buses and street 
cars in Richmond ran into a reac- 
tion more violent than any news- 
paper can meet and survive. Mr. 
Dabney was ‘quoted afterwards as 
of the opinion that more than 
ninety per cent of the people in the 
United States as a whole are in fa- 
vor of race segregation. 

Right or wrong, the South is not 
going to have race segregation de- 
stroyed. 

To accept this as a fact and to 
understand at the same time the 
latent good will for the Negro 
which might be exploited among 
Southern white people if they did 


not fear a breakdown of segrega- 
tion—is to know that the Negro’s 
greatest present hope of continued 
advancement in the South is on his 
side of an accepted line. 

His hope is not that the line will 
be abolished, but that it will be 
made more vertical and less hori 
zontal. 

He cannot achieve a maximum of 
progress in the South now with the 
support of outsiders alone, or with 
the aid only of Southern liberals 
and Southerners who are radicals 
but miscall themselves liberals. He 
can do it only if he has the support 
of average Southern white people. 

Why should not the authority 
and prestige of the Southern gover- 
nors be brought to a public reaffir- 
mation of the principle of race 
segregation as inflexible in the 
South and at the same time to a 
program of state and community 
advancements and protections for 
the Negro on his side? 

Denying the propriety of a fed- 
eral law against lynching, the South 
has come near to abolishing lynch- 
ing now by its own will and hand. 

In the same principle and cir- 
cumstance why should not the 
Southern states set up fair employ- 
ment practice committees of their 
own now for protection of the Ne- 
gro, and civil liberties commissions, 
even as Southerners in Congress op- 
pose the perpetuation of a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee which has proved its incompe- 
tence by associating fair employ- 
ment with anti-segregation moves. 


{| Martha gets her fill 
of washing and wishing 


A Little White 


Condensed from American Magazine 


By Mary Lee Emerson 


IOLET WATCHED the tall, 
V/ gaunt Negro woman laying 
out the baby’s washing. It 

was always a pleasure to see 
Martha on Fridays she 
brought the things back. She was a 
careful laundress, and Vi liked the 
prideful way she spread out the re- 


turned clothes, handling them 
with sensitive, work-worn hands. 
She had always extravagant 


praise for Vi's sewing and warm, 
admiring words about Vi’s baby. 
The soft, slurring voice would say, 
“I declare it’s the sweetest little 
thing, your baby! Such a good baby, 
Miss Violet and just as good and 
pretty as you are!”’ 

Martha had come to work for her 
shortly after the baby was born, and 
all through the Summer Vi could 
have set her clock by those delicately 
starched, filmy piles of clothes. 

On this Friday, as Martha picked 
up her big, empty willow basket te 
go, she said, ‘Miss Violet, I got a 
baby, too. Mine’s just about the 
age of yours.” 

The next Tuesday, when she 
came for the little bundle of soiled 
clothes, she brought the baby with 
her. Such a clean baby, washed 
and brushed and outfitted for the 
call, its coarse cotton dress starched 
as gravely as the finest of muslins. 


It was a tiny creature with wonder- 
ful eyes that seemed to be shining 
black enamel filling the sockets. 

“What a nice baby—what a 
darling!” said Vi. 

“Yes'm. It’s wild, though; just 
like a little buck deer.” Martha 
smiled complacently. 

Then one day in late summer 
Martha did not return the things 
on Friday. She came in wearily the 
following Tuesday. ‘I’m sorry to be 
late, but I’ve had a heap of trouble, 
Miss Vi.” 

“Oh, too bad, Martha,” said Vi 
absently, watching the clothes be- 
ing laid out, playing the house- 
wife. 

Martha didn’t pause when she 
had finished, but forgetting the bas- 
ket, turned and started toward the 
door. 

“Wait; I'll pay you, Martha.” 

Martha stopped obediently, but 
without interest, her eyes remote, 
withdrawn. 

Vi looked again at the crisp, 
fresh linens. ‘There should be an- 
other dress, Martha,” she said. ““The 
one with the real Val around the 
neck. My best one.” 

“No, ma’am, that’s all you give 
me.” 

“But I was sure I put it in,” said 
Vi, her tone artificial in her own 
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ears. “Suppose you look again at 
home.” 

“I wouldn’t have any use for it,”’ 
said Martha flatly. She turned to 
Vi a face that was drawn and old. 
“Miss Violet, my baby died Sunday 
night.” 

A flash came into Vi’s mind, 
from what dark depths she never 
knew. Her mind answered secretly, 
silently, “And you took the pretty 
dress to bury it in.” Then she 
brushed away the thought in hor- 
ror, hating herself. 

“I'm sorry. so 
Martha.” 

But it was as though Martha had 
seen her thought in her eyes. As 
though it had flashed and crackled 
in the air, like an evil flame. 

Martha looked at Vi, and then 
she picked up the willow basket and 
went out. 

It was scarcely ten minutes later 
when Vi found the missing dress in 
the folds of one of the baby’s 
blankets on a shelf in the nursery. 


sorry, 


She stood looking at it with tears 
running down her face. She wished 
it were wrapped around the poor 
dead baby at that instant. She 
seemed to see the little form all cold 
and rigid, and the sloe-black eyes 
closed meekly, shutting away for- 
ever the wild little spirit. 

Martha did not come back the 
next week, and it was nearly ten 
days later that Vi met her in the 
village in front of the new chain 
store. 

Vi stopped. “Why, Martha, I've 
been expecting you,” she said. 
“Won't you come tomorrow?” 

There was no answer. Dark eyes 
looked out of a grave face. 

“I found the little dress,” Vi 
added shyly. 

“Yes'm.” Martha dismissed it. 
She had known Vi would find the 
dress, her manner said. Then she 
spoke with dignity, looking straight 
into the blue eyes: ‘But I ain't 
going to wash for you no more.” 


Whats Difference 


. RECENTLY I was talking to a group of young people about 
prejudices. One girl said, “I have a little sister, and every chance 
she gets she slips through the railings in the back fence and goes to 
play with Sally, a little Negro girl who lives back of us. Sally is 
such a clean nicely behaved youngster that mother doesn’t mind 
but she thought she better say something to my little sister before 
anyone else did. So one day mother asked her if she noticed any 


difference between Sally and herself. 


My little sister thought a 


minute and said, “Well, she sings better’n I do—and she has a 
nicer doll.’ 


Ruth Taylor, Church Management 
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Condensed from 
Reader's Scope 


By Aiken Welch 
FEW WEEKS ago a Ne- 
Al gro family moving into a 
tenement flat in Chicago’s 
Throop Street met with a 
violent reception. Rocks smashed 
their windows. Ominous mutter- 
ings threatened their future. 
Outraged at the treatment of Ne- 
gro members of his chiefly white 
congregation, the crusading young 
Rev. Douglas Cedarleaf preached a 
powerful sermon. He called it, 
“Vandalism on Throop Street.” 
When he asked his flock to escort 
the family home they rose as a mass, 
and lustily singing the stirring Ne- 
gro hymn, “Lift Every Voice,” they 
marched behind the Stars and 
Stripes to the family’s doorstep. 
There they hushed to hear their 
minister again. The audience was 
swelled by passersby and neighbors 
who listened soberly from their 
windows. Before the day was over 
a subdued Throop Street resolved 
to make amends. 
Courageous, independent, living 
up to his own interpretation of 
Christ’s Second Commandment, 


{| America’s militant clergy combats 
home-grown fascism and race hate 


Copyright, Reader’s Scope (May, 1945) 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the 
Rev. Cedarleaf of the Erie Chapel 
Presbyterian Church is one of the 
many thousands of clergymen work- 
ing individually to stamp out the 
menacing undergrowth of un- 
Americanism. 

Call it racial intolerance, call it 
home-grown fascism, call it Ku 
Klux Klanism—it smells the same 
no matter what the label. And the 
clergy have not stopped their noses. 

Charged with promising pie in 
the sky for the future but doing 
nothing now while the great cler- 
ical martyrs of Germany, Norway 
and Holland languish in concentra- 
tion camps, our clergy have been 
the target of much undeserved crit- 
icism. Undeterred, Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews have been work- 
ing individually, in church-spon- 
sored or in church-frowned-upon 
groups. Their work overlaps so 
that it is often impossible to know 
which one to credit with any spe- 
cific accomplishment. Not that 
they care. 

Whether it’s the Catholic Inter- 
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racial Council, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, The 
Protestant, the Christian Science 
Monitor or any of the numerous 
others, they are all on the side of 
the angels. Most of them feel that 
the important thing is to do the 
work and not worry about who 
takes the credit. ‘ 

They publish magazines for 
adults, for schools and colleges. 
They publish comic books for chil- 
dren. They prepare movies and 
slides. They conduct forums for 
young and old. They stimulate 
writers to investigate the subject of 
race relations. Rabbis, priests and 
ministers exchange pulpits. Vigi- 
lante committees in nearly all big 
cities and towns now move into ac- 
tion whenever they learn of an out- 
rage to Christian democratic prin- 
ciples. 

With offices in 55 cities and 
round tables in 300 population cen- 
ters the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews is making great 
headway in its chief objective— 
combating all forms of religious 
and racial prejudice. Founded by 
Charles Evans Hughes and Newton 
D. Baker, and carrying the enthu- 
siastic support of the leaders of all 
faiths it outlines its principles sim- 


ply. 
Priest, rabbi and minister have 
journeyed together to military 


camps to talk out the question of 
racial and minority prejudice. The 
bull sessions that follow are excit- 
ing and revealing. Many an Irish- 
man who always hated Jews and 
many a Southerner who had no use 
for the Negro except as a servant 


July 
has admitted to a new point of view. 
“We know now what we're fighting 
for,” is a frequent remark. They 
begin to notice that whenever a 
Kelly is decorated there is usually 
a Cohen and an equally courageous 
Negro to share the honor. 

In Johnson, Vermont, A. Ritchie 
Low, minister of the Congregational 
Community Church, was responsi- 
ble for the visit of 77 Negro young- 
sters to white households. The 
children came from the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church of Harlem, of which 
the Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Jr., 
newly-elected Negro congressman, 
is the pastor. Hostesses in 22 Ver- 
mont towns housed their little 
guests, taught them to feed chick- 
ens, let them stand by while cows 
were milked, horses hitched up, and 
showed them many things that the 
city-bred youngsters had only seen 
in the movies. The experiment was 
so successful that more children 
have been invited for next year and 
many parents have been asked to 
join them. In return, Vermonters 
are making visits to Harlem. 

The Catholic Interracial Council 
is another stimulating center to spur 
the conscience of Catholics through- 
out the country. Founded by Jesuit 
Father John La Farge more than 
ten years ago, it has grown to na- 
tion-wide proportions and publishes 
the influential Interracial Review. 

Many Catholics trace to its influ- 
ence the recent advocacy by the 
Catholic Church of the bill outlaw- 
ing racial discrimination in employ- 
ment in Massachusetts, a New Eng- 
land version of the New York Ives 
Bill. Since Massachusetts has so 
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large a Roman Catholic population 
the backing of anti-discrimination 
legislation by Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing is invaluable. ; 

A few years ago a bright young 
Negro wishing to enter a Catholic 
college more often than not met 
with refusal. In the last year, thirty 
colleges have opened their doors to 
them. 

About a year ago at a college 
mass in St. Louis University, Father 
Claude Heithaus unexpectedly 
preached a sermon on intolerance. 
After enumerating the sins com- 
mitted against the Negro he invited 
those who wished, to rise with him 
in prayer. The entire body rose 
while their priest prayed for repa- 
ration for the harm done to the mys- 
tical body of Christ in the treat- 
ment of the Negro brother. Within 
two weeks, apathy toward the Ne- 
gro changed to interest. In the fol- 
lowing term, for the first time in its 
history, fourteen Negroes were ad- 
mitted to the University. 

Crusading against the Ku Klux 
Klan, poll tax laws, discrimination 
in industry and in the U. S. armed 
forces, the Review, as an educating 
medium, has influenced the Catholic 
press generally to take up the cudg- 
els for the Negro. Though the fili- 
buster that killed the anti-lynching 
bill brought great disappointment 
to them, the editors take some con- 
solation because a record low of two 
lynchings was reached last year. 

In its interracial forums as well 
as in its press the Review points to 
instances where Negroes and whites 
have succeeded in some degree in 
living down their mutual preju- 
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dices, as in the democratic housing 
situation in Georgetown, S. C. 
Here, in the heart of the South, one 
Negro family lives next door to the 
white mayor. A Negro physician 
lives next to a wealthy white fam- 
ily. There has not been a serious 
racial conflict there in forty years. 

Wishing to see for herself what 
conditions were in Negro sections 
of large cities, the Baroness Cath- 
erine de Hueck shared Negro lodg- 
ings in New York’s Harlem for 
many years. Out of that came 
Friendship House, a social service 
center, and she has now started a 
similar one in Chicago. 

Another instance of the militant 
clergy vigorously opposing anti- 
Semitism, the entering wedge of 
fascism, is The Protestant. This 
magazine is read by nearly 300,000. 
people and has more than 5400 or- 
dained ministers in its Regional 
Action Committees. 

Johnny-on-the-spot whenever an 
incident occurs that requires right- 
ing or reparation, the committees, 
in quiet periods, preach sermons on 
Christian responsibility and take 
part in programs to improve rela- 
tions between Christians and Jews, 
whites and Negroes. 

In New York’s Bronx on the 
Jewish holiday of Simchoth-Torah, 
a youthful gang of gentiles ridi- 
culed worshippers and threw rocks 
at them in front of their synagogue. 
As an elderly Jew tried to chase 
the boys away, one hoodlum struck 
him over the head with a broom- 
stick and he fell to the ground. 
That night feeling ran very high. 
Jewish and Gentile boys roamed the 
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streets carrying brass knuckles, rub- 
ber hose, knives, ropes and black 
jacks. 

The next afternoon the president 
of the synagogue was on the phone. 
On the other end was the Rev. Ben 


Richardson of The Protestant, un- 


tiring Negro editor and speaker. 
The temple had somehow gathered 
the neighborhood boys together, 
Jewish and Gentile both. Would 
the Rev. Ben, who had a way with 
boys, come and speak to them? 

The police guard broke its line to 
admit the peace-maker. When he 
entered, discussion began, quickly 
turning to vituperation and argu- 
ment, with the Gentile boys shout- 

ing that the Jews had started it all, 

and brandishing their unboyish 

weapons. Awed in their own house 
_ of worship, the Jewish boys were 
still. 

Then the Rev. Ben Richardson 
began to speak. As a Negro he 
could tell them something about 
hatred and prejudice. Eloquently, 
he pointed out to them how this 
sort of prejudice could defeat our 
country. The boys listened soberly. 
They were even enthusiastic when 
the Editor-in-Chief, Kenneth Les- 
lie, offered to organize them into 
Challenger Clubs to oppose racial 
bigotry. (The Protestant publishes 
a comic book called The Chal- 
lenger.) The boys were ready to 
become friends. 

Just then someone reported that 
a gang of armed Jewish boys had 
heard of the meeting and were out- 
side the synagogue ready to pounce 
on the visitors. Rev. Ben suggested 


that the Jewish boys walk arm in 
arm with the Gentile boys until 
they reached their homes, which 
they did with all outward signs of 
good will. 

In the meantime, police had ar- 
rested six Jewish boys for carrying 
sticks and hose pipes. They had 
heard, they said, that their syna- 
gogue was going to be attacked and 
they were going to defend it. 
When the case came to court, Rev. 
Richardson went to their defense, 
He pleaded that they had not used 
their weapons, and misguided 
though they were, their impulse was 
understandable. After lecturing 
the boys on the futility of taking 
the law into their own hands, Mag- 
istrate Kross dismissed the case. 

So the instances pile up: the re- 
cent Detroit riots over white and 
Negro housing in the same area, the 
Boston anti-Semitic attacks on Har- 
vard boys, the Philadelphia bus 
strike because the white operators 
refused to permit Negro operators 
to drive buses. In these and many 
other situations the militant clergy 
of all denominations have stepped 
fearlessly in to stir the conscience 
of the community to a fresh recog- 
nition of the Christian principles of 
real democracy. 

Should we ever look with mis- 
giving on what the future holds for 
us in America it is of some comfort 
to know that many of those dedi- 
cated to the teaching of true neigh- 
borliness are busy plucking out the 
noxious weeds of home-grown fas- 
cism and racial intolerance. 


{| Count Basie first in hearts 
of hot record collectors 


First jump Aad Jive 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
By Clarissa Start 


IRST in jump, first in jive, 

and first in the hearts of a 

good many hot record collec- 

tors is William “Count” 
Basie. 

Basie is a musician’s musician 
and the favorite of most. Sweet 
tooters and boogie beaters leap on 
Basie records with low moans of de- 
light, bounce and vibrate in unison, 
and with plaster-cracking effects, to 
such torrid tone poems as Sent for 
You Yesterday, Swinging the Blues, 
Jumpin’ at the Woodside and 
Basie’s composition and theme, 
One O'Clock Jump. 

The Count is easily picked out at 
his rehearsals as he is the least noisy, 
least zootily dressed of his musi- 
cians. Definitely the quiet type, he 
does eventually get talkative if you 
stick around long enough and stick 
to his favorite topic, music... . 
“The main thing I'm crazy about is 
melody,” he says. 

It was easy enough for him to get 
reminiscent because he had just 
come from Kansas City, the town 
where his band was playing in an 
obscure, dimly-lighted, smoke-filled 
Twelfth street night club when they 
were discovered mime years ago. 
Basie had settled in Kansas City by 
the simple expedient of being 
stranded there when a musical he 
was with went broke. 

First a theater organist, then a 


member of the Blue Devils’ band, 
then pianist in the late Bennie Mo- 
ten’s organization, Basie finally or- 
ganized his own band and for four 
years kept them going, often out of 
his own salary as solo pianist. 

“It was after Bennie passed,” 
Basie said, speaking of Moten’s 
death, “that I got a little job in a 
spot called the Reno Club with a 
five-piece combination. Then I en- 
larged it to nine, with some of the 
old boys who'd been in Bennie’s 
band. We had a little air time out 
of there on W9XBY and one night 
John Henry Hammond and Benny 
Goodman were riding out Chicago's 
South Side to catch Fletcher (Hen- 
derson) and by some good chance 
they caught our program. John came 
out to Kansas City, got us to en- 
large the band and got us booked 
into the Grand Terrace in Chicago, 
our first big job.” 

There, we prompted, they met 
with the plaudits of the critics? 
Basie grinned and shook his head. 

“It was terrible,” he said. “We 
didn’t use any arrangements with 
our small band and for a big band 
we had to have arrangements. 
Fletcher felt sorry for us following 
him in so he gave us a bunch of ar- 
rangements but it wasn’t so good.” 

“Well now, where are we?”’ Basie 
resumed, slipping into the present 
tense. yes, we're on our way 
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to New York and Roseland ball- 
room. Then we go to the William 
Penn and the Ritz Roof in Boston. 
There we're up against brick 


wall,” he slapped the dressing room 
wall, “no place else for the band 
to go.” 

It looked bad for a while but 
once again John Henry Hammond, 
patron saint of swing, came to the 
rescue. He solved the problem of 
no night club for the Basie band 
by buying one, the Famous Door 
in New York. Some of his best 
friends told him he was crazy. A 
big band for a small room, they 
said, could only lead to bloodshed 
and busted eardrums. Presumably 
they all took the vow of silence 
after Basie’s debut or perhaps they 
were drowned out by the critics who 
hailed “‘the outstanding new artist 
to be developed in jazz.’ 

Basie, who once aspired to - a 
drummer—“until I heard Sonny 
Greer and threw my drumsticks 
away’—has a style of playing that 
has been described as “percussive, 
dry, and intensely rhythmic,” also 
and more understandably as the 
“few notes” style. He himself dis- 
likes noisy music, prefers soft, 
pretty melodies, his current favorite 
being Sweet Lorraine which fea- 
tures Karl George, St. Louis trum- 
pet player formerly with Stan Ken- 
ton. 

Latest of the Basie records fea- 
tured as an experiment 10 violins 
from the Kostelanetz orchestra 
which made many appraisers of le 
jazz jumpin’ whirl with their turn- 
tables. Generally speaking, Basie 
doesn’t think fiddles ‘move’ in his 


band. Incidentally, he owns only 
one of his own records. One 
O'Clock Jump, his own record col- 
lection emphasizes Ellington, Good- 
man, and the Dorseys. 

He lives in a new York apatt- 
ment with his wife, Catherine, and 
14-month-old baby, Diane. His 
main interest is music but his side- 
line is seeing movies whenever he 
has ‘‘five minutes to spare.’’ He has 
appeared in numerous movies him- 
self and when we got on our pet 
peeve, the corny tricks and mug- 
ging that producers put musicians 
through, he admitted the process of 
movie making was tedious for a 
spontaneous musician. 

“I remember one time,” he said, 
“they had me play just one pas- 
sage so they could get a shot of my 
hand. Well, I played that passage 
all day long and first the director 
would look like this and then like 
that,” he frowned and _ smiled. 
“He'd say, “That's it . . . no, no, 
now let me see.’ I went out to din- 
ner, I came back, I played that pas- 
sage some more. Finally at 8 o'clock 
they shot it.”’ 

The Count, who prefers being 
called “Bill” because it sounds 
“more warm and friendly,” has only 
two ambitions, to make an overseas 
tour, and to “build up the band,” 
a difficult job in wartime. 

Worst of his wartime troubles is 
traveling, and he and his manager 
have a standing bet on train accom- 
modations. When the manager fails 
to get them he loses a fin, and at 
present writing he’s lost quite a 
few, since the band ran into two 
floods in three months. 
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{Army mechanical training to give 
new trades to thousands of Negroes 


When GIs Canis 


Condensed from Annals Of Political Science 


By Robert C. Weaver 


ORE than a million Ne- 
VY] groes have already been 

inducted into the armed 

forces of the United 
States. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
total number of Negro veterans at 
the end of the war, but it seems 
likely that at least 750,000 can be 
expected to return to civilian life. 
They will come back to a society 
which will differ in many respects 
from that existing at the time they 
held their last jobs. 

Modifications which have oc- 
curred in the color caste occupation- 
al system during the past few years 
will have far-reaching economic and 
psychological effects on minority 
groups. 

Training for a mechanized war 
has had a significant influence on 
the work characteristics of Negro 
veterans of World War II. The 
change in occupational characteris- 
tics which military training occa- 
sions will be much greater than that 
for other veterans. 

In many instances this training 


ROBERT C. WEAVER is director of 
community services of the American 
Council of Race Relations. He was 
formerly director of the Chicago Mayor's 
Committee on Race Relations and Negro 
adviser to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Department of Interior. 


represented the exposure of Negro 
inductees to mechanical pursuits for 
the first time. Although Negroes 
have been concentrated in service 
units in the army, many of them 
have been trained in semiskilled, 
skilled, and technical occupations. 

New fields of activity, such as 
radio and electrical work, radar, the 
maintenance and operation of mo- 
torized units, and even clerical 
work, have been opened to a siz- 
able number of colored men in the 
United States Army. 

Some idea of the magnitude of 
this training can be supplied by a 
few illustrations. 

Over 10 per cent of the Negroes 
in the Army are in the Air Corps; 
some of this group have received 
thorough training im various aspects 
of aviation maintenance, although 
many are in service capacities. By 
1944, some five hundred Negroes 
had been trained as pilots. Like 
all youth, many will be enthusiastic 
about aviation as a peacetime occu- 
pation. 

A sixth of the Negro soldiers are 
in the Engineers. Here, again, some 
appreciable numbers have learned 
new methods of road construction 
and have acquired new skills. The 
thousands of colored troops in 
transportation have learned how to 
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dispatch, drive, and maintain trucks 
of various sizes and types. 

And 5 per cent of the colored 
troops are in coast and field artil- 
lery; some have been trained in 
mathematics, physics, triangulation 
and surveying, while those in chem- 
ical warfare have been exposed to 
other specialized training. 

In the Navy, the scope of train- 
ing has been even more significant 


in changing the nature of the Negro 


labor supply. It can safely be said 
that the most extensive and the best 
program of industrial education 
ever made available to Negroes in 
one installation has been developed 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center. 

Already between five and six 
thousand Negroes have graduated 
from the various schools at that 
center. They have been trained in 
machine shop, radar, radio, marine 
motor repair and maintenance, re- 
frigeration, turbine work, electrici- 
ty, molding, sheet metal, and car- 
pentry. Many of these occupations 
—machine work, radar, radio, re- 
frigeration, electricity, and sheet 
metal in particular—are the very 
types of work from which Negroes 
have been constantly barred in the 
past. 

The craft unions in machine 
shop, sheet metal, and electrical 
work. have traditionally kept Ne- 
gtoes from entering training or em- 
ployment in these fields, and the ex- 
istence of well-prepared colored 
workers in these occupations will 
present a new problem to the craft 
unions of the AFL. 

So-called industrial education 
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among Negroes has rarely been 
equipped or manned to give up-to- 
date training in these fields. In ad- 
dition, the color bar has discouraged 
Negro youth from entering these 


pursuits. The training offered by 
the Navy at its training centers and 
aboard ships is developing a new 
source of Negro labor, a supply of 
young men trained and experienced 
in skilled occupations. 

At the close of World War I, the 
Negro was considered to be a threat 
to organized labor. His introduc- 
tion as a strikebreaker had crystal- 
lized this feeling, and the failure of 
craft unions to include Negro work- 
ers after the war sustained the older 
attitudes, 

Today, however, progressive un- 
ions in many plants have taken the 
Jead to facilitate wider utilization 
of minority groups. 

Even where there has been an 
official policy or practice of exclud- 
ing Negroes from membership on 
the part of certain unions (in the 
metal trades particularly), Negroes 
are now working side by side with 
white workers in new occupations, 
and tens of thousands of them are 
either in auxiliary locals, the recipi- 
ents of work permits, or occasion- 
ally full-fledged union members. 

In addition, wage differentials 
based on race, which typified the 
South at the end of World War I, 
are passing. This has been due to 
the growing importance of labor 
organizations, the Federal policy of 
equal pay for equal work, and the 
domination of the industrial life 
by plants engaged in war produc- 
tion where the government partici- 
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pates in establishing wages. 

More important than these devel- 
opments, however, is the fact that 
while the Negro emerged from 
World War I with a foothold as an 
unskilled worker in heavy industry, 
he is today gaining experience and 
employment in a wider area of ac- 
tivity. 

The color caste system in occupa- 
tions has given way at many points. 
The Negro is now employed as a 
semiskilled and single-skilled work- 
er in many industries. As contrasted 
to the conditions of World War I, 
a large proportion of these indus- 
tries are light and clean. They in- 
clude such types of production as 
aircraft, machinery, communica- 
tions, and electrical equipment. 

The returning Negro serviceman 
will come back to an economy in 
which the position of the Negro has 
changed. He will come back to 
an economy in which his civilian 
relatives and friends have tasted of 
higher-skilled and better-paid jobs. 
In such a society there will be an 
aggressive and ever pressing mass 
movement among Negroes for an 
extension of the occupational gains 
which they have made. 

It is highly inconceivable to im- 
agine that the Negro veteran will 
fail to affiliate himself and take the 
lead in this movement. He will not 
be sat'sfied, in light of the train- 
ing which he has received and in 
light of the occupational changes 
which have occurred among non- 
whites, to return to his former oc- 


cupational status. 

The ethnic group to which he 
belongs will be aggressively de- 
manding better job opportunities 
and the retention of recent economic 
gains. The Negro veteran will be 
prepared to participate in new oc- 
cupations and industries, and he 
will press for such participation. 

The principal factor which will 
determine the extent to which Ne- 
groes, both veteran and nonveteran, 
have a chance to participate in the 
economy and secure gainful employ- 
ment at their highest skills will be_. 
the total number of jobs available 
to full employment. 

If there is an approach to full em- 
ployment, it will be possible to pro- 
vide work opportunities which will 
give hope and encouragement to 
colored as well as white veterans. 

On the other hand, if there is 
mass unemployment, the Negro vet- 
eran and the white veteran, as well 
as the Negro civilian and the white 
civilian, will have little chance to 
find any sort of job, and the Negro 
will surely be relegated to the hot, 
the heavy, the dirty, the low-paid 
occupations or to no job at all. 
This will occasion a militant pro- 
test and aggressive action to cor- 
rect the situation. 

At the same time, the white 
worker who would have no eco- 
nomic security under such circum- 
stances will be resistant to affording 
Negroes a chance to work in better 
jobs. The result will be tensions 
and possible racial conflicts. 
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>> THE MAJORITY of Negroes 
Veg ros in America have some white ancestry, 


According to the 1920 census, some 


Sudeninaies from Psychiatry 20.9 per cent of the Negro popula. 
By M. F. Ashley-Montagu tion consists of mulattoes. The figure 


is nearer 80 per cent if the term 
mulatto is understood to refer to the presence of some white genes in a 
person of primarily Negro origin. 

Negroes have from the earliest days mixed with all classes of the white 
population, the mixture for the most part being between Negro women 
and white men. During the colonial period when white women were 
scarce, Negro women naturally received a great deal of sexual attention 
from the pioneer whites. During slavery, the slave owners and their sons 
made free of such Negro women as took their fancy. Thus there was a 
great deal of mixture between “upper class’’ whites and Negro women. 

The Negro population every year loses some of its members by “passing” 
of those who may emerge as whites. The physical character of the Negro 
population is definitely affected by passing, for the “passers” were potential 
lighteners of skin color, and in that sense they represent a definite loss to 
the Negro population which on the whole prefers the lighter skin colors 
to the darker ones. 

Since dark men tend to marry lighter women, it seems clear that the 
Negro population is destined to become stabilized around a skin color 
which is definitely black or dark brown, although somewhat lighter, on the 
average than that of the true West African Negro. For the next hundred 
years it may be confidently predicted that the color of the Negro popula- 
tion will tend towards a more uniform distribution of the darker skin 
colors, so that a larger Negro population more uniformly dark-brown col- 
ored, or black, than the present Negro population may be expected. 

Copyright, Psychiatry (May, 1944) 


| 58 Days of Hell b> IT IS SAID of Port Battalions 


that they can’t ever win a war but 


Condensed from they sure as hell can lose it. Some 

os Transportation Journal folk don’t like the sound of that. 
my Transpo 

By Capt. Albert Simmons Well, let's take a quick look. This 


is a war of supply, and it runs from 
the production line right to the beach head. 

We have in mind the 494th Port Battalion TC, a crack Negro outfit 
out of New Orleans, La. They may be just another Port Battalion to 
some, but to them, from their Commanding Officer, Lt. Colonel John F. 
Condon, down to the last private, they're the best stevedore battalion ever 
activated. 

On D-plus 1 this Port Battalion was the first to hit the beach. On D-plus 
1 they sat out there in the channel a few thousand feet off the shores of 
France, waiting, pleading, begging for the chance to go to work. On 
D-plus 2 they got it. They started discharging cargo that day, and on 
D-plus 158 they were still going strong. 

Yeah! They may be a pretty tired bunch of men right now, but did 
you ever try throwing stuff off the ship the way those men have done? I 
mean thousands of thousands of tons of precious cargo, every minute of 
every hour of every day, twenty-four hours a day for 158 days straight 
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with the pressure on all the time. And, by the way, did you ever stand 
out there in the black of an invasion night with thousands of tons of high 
explosives under your feet, Jerry over your head, with tracer bullets cutting 
a beautiful, horrible pattern of death around you? That takes guts, and 
those officers and Joes from the 494th have it. 

There's a simple explanation for all of this. In the stress and strain 
of battle, tired men sometimes can do the impossible. They're not battle 
weary; they're just plain tired. They don’t have the stimulus of battle 
or the excitement that goes with it. They just pitch cargo, thousands upon 
thousands upon thousands of tons of it every day, every night. This they 
did for 158 days and nights because they knew what was on those ships 
had to get ashore. They did it because on D-day when they learned what 
their mission was to be they made up theit minds that while they could 
never win the war they weren't going to lose it. 

Copyright, Army Transportation Journal (May, 1945) 


b> COOTIE WILLIAMS, acknow!- 

edged by jazz critics as one of the 
greatest horn-blowers of all time, had 

Condensed from Look to be forced to learn his instrument; 


trumpet was the only vacant spot in 
the grammar-school orchestra and 
teacher made him take it up. 

Today Cootie heads a top “jump” band, composes music so hot it 
sometimes endangers dance halls: followers at Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom 
stamp so hard to his House of Joy that the management limits it to once 
nightly or it would endanger the structure. Another of his compositions, 
Concerto for Cootie, sold to Duke Ellington in 1940 for $25, got tailored 
into Do Nothing ’Til You Hear from Me and made the Hit Parade in 
1944. His Cherry Red Blues and Around Midnight are consistent best- 
sellers. 

Things weren't always so satisfactory, however. Once Cootie lived on 
soup, rolls and coffee, pawned his clothes, shivered on a New York park 
bench during the first snowfall he ever saw (he grew up in Mobile). 
That was in 1928, soon after he left Alabama with the touring band of 
Eagle Eye Shields, then shifted to Alonzo Ross’ outfit and hit New York 
a jump ahead of hard times. Chick Webb, who discovered him jamming 
in a Harlem musicians’ club, gave Cootie his first break. A year with 
Fletcher Henderson, 12 years with Duke Ellington (he toured Europe 
four times) and a session with Benny Goodman's sextet put Cootie on 
his feet. He organized his own band in 1942. 

Good-humored, hard-working, 41-year-old Cootie is married, lives in 
Harlem. His ambition is to lead the greatest band in the country, but 
some critics say he’s achieved that already. 

Copyright, Look (May 15, 1945) 


b> ON THE EVE of our entry into 

Shack KE cain When the First World War, less than thirty 

d years ago, the Negro colleges had a 

. total enrollment of 2,637. Twenty- 

Condensed from New York Times five years later, in 1941, the students 
were more than 45,000. 

If one remembers that the Negroes are 10 per cent of the population, 

this would be equivalent to a college enrollment of something like half a 
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million for all our people. Actually, as we know, the nation’s college 
population is three times that number; so that the college ratio among the 
Negroes is only about one-third of the national average. 

Against handicaps which need not be specified, the number of Negroes 
in the professions more than doubled in the course of a single generation 
after 1900. On the eve of the 1930 crash they were about 110,000, more 
than half of them school teachers. 

The law profession seems to have less attraction than medicine. The 
doctors were nearly four times as many as the lawyers, to the number of 
4,000. There were almost as many Negro doctors as there were Negro 
actors and other public entertainers, though one would never suspect it 
from the relative prominence of the two professions. There were more 
than 5,000 Negro nurses. 

The number of Negro professional workers at the beginning of the 
Thirties, 110,000 in all, was only 3 per cent of the entire professional 
population of the country, whereas the Negroes are 10 per cent of the 
population. They have won only a third of their “rightful” place in the 
professions. 

Copyright, New York Times (May 13, 1945) 


’ >> JAMES WALTER WILSON 
. Bm , 4 be was born in the slave quarters of a 


Georgia plantation in 1825. Though 


Condensed from Time he learned to read, and had religious 


“leanings,” the freedom that followed 
the Civil War did not change his life 
—like most Negroes he went right on working in the fields. 

But in 1925, when he was 100, James Wilson joined the Baptist min- 
istry. He preached for 17 years. Four years ago, when he applied for an 
old age pension, he achieved considerable local fame—the Census Bureau 
announced that he was the oldest resident of the U. S. Last year he retired 
to his son’s house at Vidalia, Ga., to read the Bible. 

When he celebrated his 120th birthday in May, James Wilson was al- 
most as sound as ever—he still ate anything he wanted, and could read 
the Bible without his spectacles. His face was almost unwrinkled, his 
hearing unimpaired and he still had nine teeth. When friends and relatives 
called, James Wilson stood on the front porch and made a 15-minute 
speech with sweeping gestures. Nervously, his audience asked him to sit 
down. 

“Let me alone,” said the oldest man in the U. S. “The Lord’s holding 
me up.” 

Copyright, Time (May 28, 1945) 
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{| For most Negro college students, 
poverty is a constant companion 


Stony P. oLearning 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By Warrer Olivier 


HERE are aspects of the 

} story of Alpha Hines and 

thousands like them which 

you will find difficult to 

grasp because of the simple fact that 

you have ten cents a week to spend 
for a magazine. 

In the fall of 1936, Alpha Hines 
was a gangly-legged schoolgirl, 
helping her father and mother farm 
the little place which surrounded 
their Arkansas cabin. She remem- 
bers sitting one day with her mother 
before the fire, mending clothes. 
Her mother talked of her own lim- 
ited school days. She had gone to 
summer school for a few years when 
there were no beans to pick, sor- 
ghum to be stripped, or fodder to 
be pulled, and when all the crops 
had been cultivated. It was a sum- 
mer school which lasted six weeks 
if the crop season was normal, four 
weeks if spring was late. Did her 
mother think that Alpha would 
ever be able to go to college, as her 
English teacher had done, after she 
was graduated in the spring from 
the county training school? 

“Child, I don’t know. Your 
father is doing all he can to make 
it possible, but he ain’t got no 
money and can’t make much, ‘cause 
fast as he gets a little money ahead 
crops go bad or something or an- 


other happens. You just have to 
keep on praying and working, and 
the Lord will open up a way.” 

“From that day since,” Alpha 
wrote a few years later in a theme 
paper in Spelman College, one of 
several Negro colleges in Atlanta, 
“I have kept working and praying. 
But what could I do to earn money? 
In the country there is plenty of 
work to do, but little money to be 
earned. I decided to start saving 
every cent I could and invest it 
profitably, if it were possible. In 
February, my oldest sister, Florida 
Ann, who was teaching school in 
the country, became ill with influ- 
enza, due mainly to exposure in a 
practically open schoolhouse. Her 
job was at stake. As I was a senior 
in high school, the county super- 
visor thought that I should be able 
to work one week to hold the job 
for my sister... . 

“Friday afternoon at three-thirty, 
my sister and father came for me. 
School was just let out. I was very 
happy to see them too. We re- 
turned home, cleaned the house a 
bit, and cooked vegetable soup. Ev- 
eryone was very comfortable after 
a rounded meal. My father went 
out to the barn after supper to see 
if our old cow had come up to be 
milked. Seeing that she had failed 
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to come, he walked out into the 
dusk of the evening to find her. 
He looked over the wooded lot and 
in the old dry pasture, but she could 
not be found. .. . 

“Before we retired that night, 
Florida Ann gave me a worn five- 
dollar bill for my week's work. 
How happy I was to add this to my 
small saving, which I kept in a 
shiny baking-powder can in my 
trunk! I went to bed wondering 
what I could do with that money to 
get more. 

“The next morning news came 
to father that his cow was caught 
in a cotton field belonging to a mil- 
Jionaire and had been put up. He 
could get her only by bringing one 
dollar to pay for the damages the 
cow did. . . . Well, Red was our 
only source for a little food, so we 
had to get her out. Where would 
the money come from? Alice had 
given me what she had. Father's 
small amount was to be spent for a 
few groceries. Where would we 
get the dollar from? Out of the 
shiny baking-powder can! . . . 

“Father was going to a small 
town about thirteen miles away 
from home. I felt that I had better 
accompany him before the money 
would be spent for some other 
emergency. I took four dollars and 
purchased a one-hundred-pound 
sack of white seed potatoes. Those 
I took home, and the following 
week we cut the eyes off them, leav- 
ing the center portion for table use. 
I took my usual plot of land and 
planted the potatoes. My father 
and I cultivated them well and my 
yield was about twenty-five bushels 


July 
or more. These we sold for one 
dollar per bushel. My profit was 


almost twenty dollars. 

“I put this money into the can. 
This was such a small amount to- 
ward tuition for a year in college! 
But a former teacher of mine gave 
me her laundry for a family of 
eight. I did this washing and 
ironing for $1.50 a week. I had 
little time to do it, as I worked in 
the fields each day from ‘daybreak 
to backbreak,’ chopping and hoeing 
cotton, corn, peanuts, sorghum, 
plowing truck gardens and herding 
cows. I would get up early in the 
morning and wash as many things 
as possible before time to leave for 
the farm, then iron them at night. 
Sometimes I was too tired to sleep 
when I went to bed. 

“Mother and father did all they 
could to help me earn some money. 
They always had their own obliga- 
tions to meet, such as paying taxes 
on the farm, upkeep of the house, 
and debts on mules. During the 
fall of 1937 I picked 150 to 200 
pounds of cotton daily, so that 
father wouldn't have to hire some- 
one else to do the picking. We 
saved on that. When father knew 
that I had obtained a scholarship 
covering my whole year's tuition, 
he felt sure I could come to Spel- 
man. I bought material and made 
a few wash dresses. The neighbors 
and friends gave me towels, soap 
and undies. My wardrobe was 
very, very limited. In spite of all 
my difficulties, disappointments and 
discouragements, I was able to 
come to Spelman, and I hope to 
finish.” 
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Alpha did finish college and is 
now engaged in education work 
paying in service to her people for 
the breaks she got. 

You could find an almost end- 
less number of similar cases at any 
Negro college in the country, men’s 
or women’s. Individually these 
cases symbolize, and in the aggre- 
gate they sum up, the story of Ne- 
gro education. It is the story of the 
bitter struggle of one tenth of the 
American people to surmount the 
fearful obstacles of poverty and 
prejudice to get an education; it is 
a serial story nearly a hundred years 
old, a story still in the making, a 
story to be continued. 

Realize that roughly three quar- 
ters of the 13,000,000 American 
Negroes live in the South—a beau- 
tiful land, but in many sections 
painfully poor. There are many 
slums in this country—every region 
has them—but the rural slums of 
the South are bumpkins of poverty 
which you must see to believe in. 
Yet out of these shacks, in both 
town and country, come most of the 
students who attend the Negro col- 
leges of the South—the raw mate- 
rial of Negro leadership. Not 
many, for few can make the eco- 
nomic grade. 

Forty-one per cent of the Ne- 
groes of the country have had less 
than a fifth-grade education. The 
percentage of Negroes completing 
four years of high school is 4.1; the 
percentage completing four years of 
college is 1.2. 

The wide differential between ex- 
penditures for white and Negro pu- 
pils in the South weights the prob- 
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lem. In 1935-36, ten Southern 
states spent $17.04 per Negro pu- 
pil-in elementary and secondary 
schools against $49.30 per white 
pupil. The average salary of a Ne- 
gro schoolteacher in Georgia is un- 
der $300 a year, in Mississippi less ; 
though North Carolina, most pro- 
gressive of the Southern states, re- 
cently passed a law equalizing the 
pay of Negro and white teachers. 

What of colleges for Negroes? 

In 1940 there were, in the entire 
country, eighty-five institutions for 
Negroes offering four years of col- 
lege work, thirty-three publicly 
owned and fifty-two privately 
owned. 

Spelman College is one of thirty- 
two private Negro colleges and uni- 
versities which, as members of the 
United Negro College Fund, this 
spring are conducting their second 
annual maintenance campaign to 
raise $1,550,000. It is not the 
largest nor even the most familiar 
to the public of the thirty-two in- 
stitutions, which include the famous 
Hampton and Tuskegee institutes 
and Howard, Fisk and Atlanta uni- 
versities. But among Negroes it is 
as well known as Wellesley, Vassar 
and Bryn Mawr are to white Amer- 
icans, and there is immense prestige 
in being a Spelman graduate. 

Spelman is one of the group of 
seven Negro institutions of higher 
learning in Atlanta which are pio- 
neering in this country in a co-op- 
erative plan of education which has 
attracted nation-wide attention. 
This plan is built around Atlanta 
University. Directly affiliated with 
the university are Morehouse and 
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Spelman colleges and the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work. 
Not directly affiliated, but co-oper- 
ating with this group are Morris 
Brown and Clark colleges and Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary. 

The campuses of all these insti- 
tutions, with the exception of Gam- 
mon, are within a few  stone’s 
throws of each other, which makes 
possible the fullest common use of 
physical assets and equipment, and 
not only the exchange of profes- 
sors but also the attendance of stu- 
dents from one college at courses 
given in another. The Atlanta 
University Library, the gift of the 
General Education Board, serves 
the seven Negro institutions in the 
city, complementing their own 
smaller libraries. Each of the in- 
stitutions thus contributes to the 
common good. 

Spelman College for women was 
started in 1881 by two New Eng- 
land women, Misses Sophia B. 
Packard and Harriet E. Giles, who 
began their work in the basement 
of a church, using a coal bin for a 
classroom and with teachers and 
pupils wrapping their feet in bur- 
lap bags to keep warm. The first 
class was a group of eleven girls 
who wanted to learn how to read 
their Bibles, to write their names 
and to count change. 

A constant pupil in the early days 
was the wolf at the door of. the 
struggling institution, but John D. 
Rockefeller, hearing Miss Giles talk 
of her work at a church in Cleve- 
land, became interested. Some 
months later, he and Mrs. Rocke- 
feller arrived dramatically to pay 
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off the mortgage on the school on 
the eve of scheduled foreclosure. 
The institution was named Spelman _ 
Seminary in honor of Mrs. Lucy 
Henry Spelman, the mother of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller. 

It is hardly possible that without 
help from the foundations and 
from wealthy individuals many of 
these institutions would be in ex- 
istence today. It is essential that 
their tuition and board charges be 
kept at an irreducible minimum. 
At Morris Brown, whose fees are 
lowest of the group, a student pays 
a total of $290 annually for tuition, 
board and room and various fees. 
This may be paid by fifty dollars on 
entrance and eight monthly install- 
ments of thirty dollars each. A 
student can attend Morehouse, 
Clark or Spelman for less than 
$400 a year, and Atlanta Univer- 
sity for $550. 

In the beginning, the work of 
virtually all Negro educational in- 
stitutions was carried on of neces- 
sity largely by white teachers. But 
the Negroes to a large extent have 
now taken over the operation of 
their private colleges. Of the seven 
Atlanta institutions, only Spelman 
has a white president, Dr. Florence 
M. Read. Spelman has some white 
members on its faculty, as have At- 
lanta and Gammon. Presidents of 
the other institutions are Drs. Rufus 
E. Clement, of Atlanta University, 
Forrester B. Washington, of At- 
lanta University School of Social 
Work, Benjamin E. Mays, of More- 
house, William A. Fountain, Jr., of 
Morris Brown, James P. Brawley, 
of Clark, and John W. Haywood, 
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of Gammon. None of them likes 
to be called “doctor,” incidentally. 

In the story of Alpha Hines can 
be found the reason for the essen- 
tial difference in spirit between the 
white and Negro campuses of 
America. For there is a difference 
—not discernible, perhaps, to the 
naked eye, but something you can’t 
miss, either. 

Outwardly, you see the same 
quiet campuses, the tree-lined walks, 
the same sorts of ivy and creeper on 
Memorial Hall, the same pillared 
buildings, classrooms, laboratories 
and dormitories, the same teams 
practicing on the athletic fields, 
girls in bobby socks, plaid-shirted 
boys, all carrying books. Out- 
wardly, Tom Brown at Oxford and 
Tom Brown at Morehouse are dif- 
ferent only in the color of their 
skins. 

But there is a far greater serious- 
ness and intensity on the Negro 
campuses than you find on their 
white counterparts. Most of the 
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Negro students have got to college 
by hard and beset paths and nearly 
all of them are there as the result 
of sacrificial offerings of their own 
and of their families to a craving 
for knowledge. They are still the 
pioneers, pledged to storm the fron- 
tiers of knowledge for those who 
come after them. They have an al- 
most religious conviction that they 
must not fail, because of the tre- 
mendous stakes involved. 

“However learned a Morehouse 
man may become,’’ says Dr. Benja- 
min E. Mays, president of More- 
house and vice-president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, “his destiny is 
tied up, and inevitably so, with the 
great mass of Negroes who must 
do the ordinary work of the world. 
There must be no wide gulf be- 
tween the educated and the unedu- 
cated. The college is not training 
men for special privilege, but for 
honest, sincere service.” 


NATIVE JAMAICANS were used this year in helping harvest 
the sugar-beet crops of Colorado. 

One morning a group of Jamaicans went into the beet fields, but 
they soon laid down their tools and walked off the job. 

“Someone has put poison on the beet leaves,” a spokesman ex- 


plained. He held up his own red, smarting hands and wrists. His 
companions, too, excitedly displayed afflicted hands and arms. They 
pointed to a glistening white substance on the beet leaves in sup- 
port of their poison claims. 

The first frost of the season had arrived, but the Jamaicans, in- 
experienced with frost, did not know what it was. A warming sun 
soon caused the “poison” to vanish. 

Ralph E. Johnson, Pageant 


| COLOR CRAZE if 


By Richard Burns 


Too Much Tan. In Miami, 
Fla., leading beach resort of Amer- 
ica with a huge Negro population, 
there is not a single beach where 
Negroes can swim in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Religious Freedom. In St. Louis, 
two white-priests were ousted from 
teaching posts at the Catholic St. 
Louis University because they in- 
sisted on admitting Negro students 
to a.formal school prom. 

Berlin, Jersey, Not Germany. 
In Berlin, N. J., a Negro Marine 
veteran was fined $8.50 by a judge 
for refusing to go in the street out- 
side a lunch stand to eat food he 
ordered. 

Gentlemen of the Law. In At- 
lanta, Ga., a Negro businessman 
was badly beaten by five policemen 
because he failed to say “‘sir” in 
addressing them. 

Profane Justice. In Jackson, 
Miss., a judge ruled it was not pro- 
fanity to call a Northerner “a 
damned Yankee.” 

Burning of the Books. At the 
Deming, N. Mex., air base, the 
commanding officer ordered a li- 
brary copy of Richard Wright's 
Black Boy destroyed. 

Is It Rape or Ain’t It? In Ger- 
many, two Negro soldiers were sen- 
tenced to die after being charged 
with rape by two German women, 
who offered their services for a bar 
of chocolate. When white U.S. 
soldiers were charged with the 
same crime, Army officials discov- 
ered Nazi women were trying to 
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embarrass the Americans and freed 
the white GI's. 

Ladies Without Baths. In Bir- 
mingham, England, Negro WAC’s 
were barred from the town bath by 
military authorities. 

Defense Illegal. In Atlanta, 
Ga., a Negro was sentenced to two 
years on the chain gang for “hit- 
ting a white man” after he had 
been set upon by a cop and market 
operator and struck back in self- 
defense. 

Black Eagles. In Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, the first troops to battle 
their way to the late Adolf Hit- 
ler’s “Eagle's Nest’’ were black 
Africans whom the fuehrer once 
described as “semi-apes.” 

Off Key. In San Francisco, the 
AFL musicians union refused to al- 
low the famed Negro folk singer, 
Lead Belly, to make a recording 
with white musicians. 

Smoke Gets In Their Eyes. In 
Mobile, Ala., Negro seamen are not 
allowed to buy cigarettes at the 
Catholic Maritime Club. 

Medical Cut-ups. In New York, 
the American College of Surgeons 
refused membership to a Negro 
doctor. 

Telephone Crime. In Louisville, 
Ky., three Negroes were jailed and 
beaten for phoning a white woman, 
asking about her health as a joke. 

Wages of Wealth. In Sierra 
Leone, Africa, a Negro workman 
found the world’s biggest diamond, 
the size of a hen’s egg and was given 
a reward of $25. 


{| Bluejackets stage own radio program 
at Great Lakes naval training station 


Men 


Condensed from Tune In 


O BETTER name could have 
TV] chosen for an all-Negro 

service show than Men o’ 

War. That phrase has par- 
ticular significance for every mem- 
ber of the regiment, for it symbol- 
izes the active part Negroes have 
taken in America’s struggles for 
freedom. 

The title, Men o’ War, comes 
from a traditional hymn, first sung 
by Negro soldiers fighting in the 
Civil War. It was apparently gen- 
erally known among the troops at 
that time, but had never been writ- 
ten down until General S. C. Arm- 
strong heard a thousand of his men 
singing it one night as they rested 
around the campfire. The General 
was so much impressed by the 
‘beauty of the music that he had it 
put on paper. Now, nearly a hun- 
dred years later, Negro Bluejackets 
are proud to use the time-mellowed 
notes as a signature melody on their 
regular radio broadcast heard Satur- 
day nights at 11:05 C.W.T. over 
CBS. 

Time-mellowed notes don’t strike 
the keynote of the show, however, 
as the Navy lads provide listeners 
with a great variety of features. 
There are sweet and torrid hits by 
the swing orchestra; spiritual and 
marching songs by a 200-voice regi- 
mental choir; martial music by a 
military band; and tunes, both old 
and new, presented in novel ar- 


rangements by the octet and quartet. 
Even the signature melodies vary 
from time to time, when the boys 
substitute original selections writ- 
ten by E. W. Hathcock—We Are 
Men of the U. S. Navy and Hep! 
Hep! Both of these numbers were 
composed during the present war, 
right at the Great Lakes Training 
Center. Original idea behind Hep! 
Hep! was to help the men in their 
close order drill, but the rhythm of 
the piece soon made it a universal 
favorite. 

The entire program is written, 
produced and presented by Negro 
personnel. The imposing choir is 
drawn from the recruits at Camp 
Robert Smalls, where thousands of 
Negroes have learned the funda- 
mentals of seamanship and Navy 
discipline. Since recruit training 
lasts only from eight to twelve 
weeks, membership in the choir 
changes all the time, requiring con- 
stant hard work and numerous lei- 
sure-time rehearsals to keep the 
harmony up to par. 

The octet, too, is a “fluid” group, 
though it is composed of men sta- 
tioned at Great Lakes. It was first 
formed in January, 1943, to appear 
with Marian Anderson in a pro- 
gtam presented by the Department 
of the Interior. The original sing- 
ers have been sent out to duty else- 
where, however, and in the past 
two years some 38 lads have passed 
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through the double quartet. Most 
of these have been college grad- 
uates, who qualified through pre- 
vious experience as choral vocalists. 

Members of the quartet, on the 
other hand, have been warbling to- 
gether for years, were known in 
civilian life as the Southland Sing- 
ers. The Bryant brothers (Durant, 
William and Joseph) and their 
partner, William Graham, were 
not recruited as a musical unit, 
however, and nothing was known 
of their talents until they appeared 
as volunteers on a camp show. 
Since that time, they've been pro- 
gram regulars, working under the 
direction of Musician First Class 
Hathcock (formerly Director of 


Music at Morris Brown College in 
Atlanta). 

Bandsmen, too, are all expert 
musicians of long standing, and 
their principal work in the Navy is 
playing for various nautical occa- 
sions to maintain the morale of the 
men in training. Three arrangers, 
who once worked with such out- 
standing Negro bandleaders as Cab 
Calloway and Duke Ellington, make 
sure that tunes are lively and orig- 
inal. 

Taken altogether, the cast list of 
Men o’ War would compare favor- 
ably with that of many a commer- 
cial musical show. And, in addi- 
tion, these Negro Bluejackets put 
real Navy zest into their rhythms. 
The combination is hard to beat. 


LEO DUROCHER, manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers, returned 
from a tour of the Italian war theater with a USO Camp Show unit 
and told this one on himself: 

“We did a show one night at Via Reggia for about 400 Negro 


soldiers of the 92nd Division. 


When we reached the theater, we 


noticed an armed guard of eight soldiers outside and backstage 
there was another group of eight. What's more, every member of 
the audience was helmeted and packed a rifle. The lieutenant who 
introduced us had a carbine strapped to his back. He explained 
that there would have been more men present, had they not been 
needed elsewhere. 

“In the middle of my talk, I heard the very loud ‘hrrump’ of a 
shellburst nearby and I stopped talking, just like that! The lieu- 
tenant said, ‘Don’t worry, Leo. If things get too hot around here, 
I'll give the signal and you follow me.’” 

Durocher laughed as he finished the story. “I said to the lieu- 
tenant, ‘Don’t you worry. If it gets too hot, I'll be the first man 
out of here. You follow me!” 
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{| Front page stories deal mainly 


with Negro-white relations, survey finds 


What The Tegro P. ress P. rinks 


Condensed from Fortune 


T FIRST sight a Negro 
Al newspaper may look like 

any U. S. daily within the 

range of standard types. 
One Negro newspaper will look 
like a Hearst paper. Another will 
look like a Scripps-Howard unit. 
Another will have the format and 
layout of a New York Mirror and 
will speak with the voice of PM. 
Still another will be almost but not 
quite so staid as the late Boston 
Transcript. 

On closer examination the like- 
ness fades. A white reader looking 
at a Negro newspaper for the first 
time will soon have a sense of the 
exotic as sharp as was his first im- 
pression of familiarity. 

The pictures are of Negroes or of 
mixed Negro-white groups. The 
news is news of Jim Crow regula- 
tions (so frequent is the phrase that 
some headline writers spell it 
JIMCRO); it is news of Negroes 
winning scholarships, of Negroes 
in battle, of Negroes denied com- 


, missions, of Negroes running for 


local office, of Negroes sitting on 
committees with whites, of white 
men speaking up for Negroes, of 
white men embarrassed because they 
have neglected Negroes. 

And, except when it is news thus 
angled, there is no news of national 
affairs of the war, of Congress, of 
the President, of industry. 

The Negro press deals single- 


mindedly with the problems of be- 
ing a Negro in the U. S., the pros- 
pects, the troubles, the triumphs, 
and the despairs of all those for 
whom the fact of being a Negro 
outweighs, for a part of the time 
at least, all other concerns. 

The front-page stories, when 
broken down by their bearing on 
Negro-white relations, revealed this 
preoccupation clearly. There were 
virtually no stories that dealt with 
white people exclusively. The Ne- 
gro-white and Negro stories ap- 
peared in the proportions indicated 
in the table on the next page. 

The data on which the table is 
based was collected last year by 
James S. Twohey, newspaper an- 
alyst. Of the 139 general Negro 
newspapers in the U. S.—excluding 
church and fraternal publications— 
twenty-eight were selected as a sam- 
ple for this study. These twenty- 
eight account for more than half of 
the combined circulation of all Ne- 
gro newspapers, which reached a 
figure of more than two million last 
year. The last census estimate put 
the Negro population of the U. S. 
at 12,865,000, but no estimate is 
available of the number of readers 
per copy of the Negro papers. Most 
of the Negro newspapers are week- 
lies. A few are published more 
frequently. The front pages of four 
issues of each of the twenty-eight 
papers selected were read and rated 
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July 


Stories 
Reporting or furthering friendly 
Negro-white relations...... 
Unfavorable to whites’ conduct 
of Negro-white relations... . 
Neutral in attitude on Negro- 
white relations 
Total on 
Negro-white relations... . 
News exclusively about Negroes 
Total of all 
front-page stories 


Analysis Of Front Page Stories 


Southern Papers outside 
papers he South Total 
40%, 32% 35%, 
13 21 18 
66%, 69°, 68% 
100% 100% 100% 


for this study. If the paper appeared 
more often than once a week, only 
one issue per week was examined. 

All efforts to improve the Ne- 
gro’s status and all evidences that 
the Negro is being accepted get a 
big front-page play. That is the 
reason why stories commenting fa- 
vorably on Negro-white relations 
outweigh the protests by two to 
one. 

A favorite front-page picture sub- 
ject is a mixed group of Negroes 
and whites: Olivia de Havilland 
presenting a “Unity Award”’ to the 
author of the script of The Negro 
Soldier; two Negro WACs frater- 
nizing with a Scotch piper in Eng- 
land—one holding his bagpipes, 
the other examining the hem of his 
kilts; heroes of Bastogne (two Ne- 
groes, two white men) on a speed- 
up-production tour; Haile Selassie 
chatting with Franklin Roosevelt; 
unity and amity and cooperative 
committees almost whenever they 
meet. 

Banner headlines go to events like 
the Supreme Court ruling that Ne- 
groes may vote in Texas primaries. 


The fight for the Ives-Quinn bill 
to establish a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission in New York 
state was followed with headlines 
and stories such as the white press 
gave to General Patton’s dash 
through France. 

The activities of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and of its Secretary, 
Walter White, are always front- 
page news. White is treated in the 
Negro press much as Roosevelt was 
treated in the white dailies. An in- 
vestigation by the N.A.A.C.P. is 
covered by the Negro press much 
as the daily press covers an im- 
portant Senate investigation. 

The stories of discrimination— 
the ‘“Jimcro’”” news—should not be 
dismissed simply because they are 
outnumbered by the stories of 
Negro-white cooperation. These 
discrimination stories make up a 
formidable part of the total Negro 
news diet, and these are the stories 
that are most repeated by word of 
mouth. And these stories of rebuffs, 
together with the stories of success, 
add up to the one big fact about the 
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Negro press, written across its front 
pages week after week in press 
photos and 36-point type: it is the 
chronicle of the Negro’s uphill 
struggle for self-respect. 

Perhaps the greatest case study 
that social scientists have ever found 
lies in the relations between Ne- 
groes and whites in the U.S. South 
and in the rest of the U.S. The 
present analysis does not reveal the 
situation fully, but it offers some 
hints. 
The distribution of the Negro 
press itself is one hint. Of the 
nearly 13 million Negroes in the 
US., only 23 per cent now live 
outside the South. But 52 per cent 


of the Negro press originates in 
cities outside of the South. Negroes 
outside of the South have more 
money per capita and on the average 
have completed more years of 
schooling. But the greater news- 
paper production that they appar- 
ently support may not be wholly 
explained by economic and educa- 
tional factors. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, for ex- 
ample, with a circulation well in ex- 
cess of 200,000, sends about half 
its copies into the southern states. 
The Chicago Defender, another big- 
circulation Negro newspaper, also 
has a large number of southern 
subscribers. The implication is that 


Total Group 3........... 
Total all groups....... 


Analysis Of Strictly Negro News 


Papers outside 
Stories Southern papers the South 

Social, church, clubs 62%,* 
Negro betterment ............ 3.8 1.4 

Total Group |............ 24.5%, 12.4%, 
Deaths, births, illness........... 1.8 3.4 

Total Group 2........... 6.5 13.1 
6 1.2 
J 


5.2 


33.5%, 30.7%, 
fie. 34%) (ire. 31%) 


*These are very high percentages particularly since they represent front- 
page news only. The exclusion of Negro social events from the ubite press 
makes Negro society reporting one of the main functions of the Negro press. 
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certain stories may be safely pub- 
lished north of the Mason Dixon 
Line, but not below it. This may 
explain the lower proportion of 
racial controversy already noted in 
the southern Negro press. 

Further explanation of the dif- 
ferences between northern and 
southern Negro newspapers may be 
found in what sociologists call “‘cul- 
tural lag,” making its appearance 
in this case in a curious form. A 
breakdown of the stories devoted 
to news exclusively about Negroes 
spells out the difference. (See table ) 

The point of this table is that 
stories of the sort classified in 
Group 1 usually predominate in 
white papers appealing to the upper 
income and _ educational levels, 
while stories of the sort found in 
Group 2 characterize the press that 
appeals to the lower income and 
economic levels among the white 
population. 

That the situation should be re- 
versed in the Negro press suggests 
that perhaps the southern Negro, 
however great his absolute disad- 
vantage may be for the moment, is, 
either from choice or from force 
of circumstances, more conservative. 
The phenomenon may be a hang- 
over from plantation feudalism— 
the ‘‘yassah, massa”’ attitude. In its 
extreme form, it is the current des- 
pair of fighters for Negro equality, 
who brand it “good niggerism.” 
The label cannot, however, fairly be 
applied to the southern Negro press, 
since it gives almost as much at- 
tention to Negro-white relations as 
does the rest of the Negro press. 
But. because of its environment, it 


July 
must be far more cautious about 
what it prints. 

Rare is the issue of a Negro news- 
paper today that does not show a 
picture of a Negro in uniform. 
Usually there are several such pic- 
tures and often they are on the front 
page. The war is the great joint 
enterprise of Negroes and whites, 
and the Negro press, despite the 
many disappointments the Negro 
soldier has been called upon to face, 
has been making the most of it. Of 
all the stories on the front pages of 
the Negro papers studied, 25 per 
cent had to do with armed services, 

Underlying the armed-service 
stories, sometimes mentioned, al- 
ways implied, was the familiar 
theme: if a Negro is good enough 
to die for his country, why isn’t he 
good enough to have an equal 
status with all other citizens? 

The Negro press pays almost no 
attention to any politics outside of 
the strictly Negro issues, and so 
cannot be said to have any consis- 
tent political-party tone. But favor- 
able mentions of Roosevelt and the 
national government show which 
way the big political winds are 
blowing. 

Another political dimension can 
be discerned in the Negro press, but 
it is a dimension that concerns gen- 
eral attitudes rather than party poli- 
tics. One end of the attitude scale 
that runs through this dimension 
is found in the ‘good niggerism.” 
The other end of the scale cannot be 
located with statistics or a pat 
phrase, but it may be described as a 
sort of inversion of the Negro 
yearning for the respect of others. 
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It is found only in a few papers. It 
uses disagreeable examples from the 
criminal courts to show that whites 
are no better than Negroes. 

Such an attitude, rare though it 
is, is at times more of a worry to 
Negro leaders than the appeasement 
attitude of many southern Negroes 
or the hostility of many northern 
whites. They see in it a danger to 


their whole program for achieving 
equality, for they know better than 
any white man where the slumber- 
ing hatreds among their own kind 
might lead if encouraged. That is 
one reason why they put such em- 
phasis on Negro rights and Negro 
self-respect, hoping that thus they 
can build a structure in the shadow 
of which hatred will wither. 


A Mess of Music 


THERE'S a colored bugler of a Seabee outfit, recently in action 
in the Pacific, who blew his chow calls on a trumpet. Because 


the temporary mess accommodations weren’t large enough to handle 
the entire gang at one sitting, the various companies ate on a sched- 
ule 15 minutes apart. But each day the order in which the com- 
panies ate was changed and the confusion was colossal. 

That is until the bugler cooked up a scheme. This involved 
starting the mess call in the regulation manner, then switching sud- 
denly into hot versions of time-tested dance numbers. For Company 
A, he gave with Tea For Two. Tuxedo Junction summoned Com- 
pany B. Good old Company C went to mess on the double te hot 
licks of Cocktails For Two. And a near-by group of Marine flame 
throwers answered to the inspired bugler’s rendition of I Don’t 
Want to Set the World on Fire. 

Colliers 


POTENT PROSE 


There is nothing more subversive than 
to deprive a man of his right to earn a 
living because of the color of his skin. 

Rep. Vito Marcantonio 

Racial and religious mobocracy is like 
a forest fire that obviously cannot be re- 
stricted to a particular kind of tree. So, 
persecution by irresponsible groups can- 
not be restricted to any particular race or 
religion. J. Elliot Ross, Work 

Prejudice: being down on something 
we aren't up on. 

Ida Jean Kain, Catholic Digest 

It will be the happiest day in my life, 
when some city manager, governor or the 
president appoints a commission for the 
purpose of studying the whites and their 
need to feel superior. Lillian Smith 

The Negro has not received a square 
deal, an honest deal, or a new deal from 
white America! Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 

If free peoples must be prepared to 
give up their lives in defense of civiliza- 
tion, they should be somewhat more pre- 
pared to give up their prejudices. 

Lewis Mumford 

Every race, creed and nationality 
which gave its sons to the cause for 
freedom of the peoples of the world has 
earned the right to expect a postwar 
world where all men will be considered 
as equal. Bette Davis 

The color of a man’s skin is of negli- 
gible importance as compared with the 
strength of his will to freedom and 
equality. Robert E. Sherwood 


It is unbelievable that some American 
leaders have become so blindly and un- 
reasonably un-American that they would 
have wounded men face the tragedy of 
death rather than allow trained nurses 
to aid them because these nurses’ skins 
are of a different color. 

Rep. A. Clayton Powell 

What is the difference between Amer- 
ica and any other country? The answer 
is that discrimination here is called un- 
American. Discrimination in Germany 
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was never called un-German. 

Claude Rains 
We cannot discriminate against the 
Negro without, in the end, discriminat- 
ing against ourselves. We cannot oppress 
the Negro without, in the end, oppress. 
ing each other. We cannot keep the 
Negro poor and ignorant and debased 
without running the danger of impover- 
ishing and debasing ourselves. For what 
emerges most impressively from a survey 
of our Negro problem is validation of 
the axiom that he who would enslave 

others must first enslave himself. 
Henry Steele Commager 


If any class or race can be permanent- 
ly set apart from, or pushed down be- 
low, the rest in political and civil rights, 
so may any other class or race when it 
shall incur the displeasure of its more 
powerful associates, and we may say fare- 
well to the principles on which we count 
our safety. President Harry S. Truman 


Race prejudice is as thorough a de. 
nial of the Christian God as atheism is, 
and it is a much more common form of 
apostasy. Race prejudice denies the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God; it denies the 
New Testament’s insistence on the equal- 
ity of all souls before God; it denies the 
central affirmation of the gospel, that 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
Son. And as for Jesus of Nazareth, who 
took His hero, the Good Samaritan, from 
a despised race, anyone who harbors race 
prejudice parts company with Him. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Colored people live and die in concen- 
tration camps in all our cities. We do 
not call them by that name, but in the 
most undesirable and unsanitary sections, 
the colored people are fenced in by the 
barbed wire of prejudice. We shudder at 
the thought of our brothers and fathers 
suffering temporarily. under such condi- 
tions in Nazi or Japanese concentration 
camps. Our colored brothers and sisters 
have been living under them for nearly 
eighty years. Sister M. Genoveva 


{ How many babies live, not how many are born 
seen key to Negro survival 


By Dr. E. Franklin Frazier 


ELF-APPOINTED guard- 

6 ians of the Negro race have 

spotted a new danger. ‘‘Be- 

ware,” they say, “‘of birth 
control. Our death rate is high— 
our birth rate must be even higher 
—we must have more and more 
children if a sufficient number are 
to survive!” These prophets are 
declaring that ‘‘our strength lies in 
numbers, our only salvation!” 

The prophets, unfortunately, are 
only half correct. 

It is true that disease, poor liv- 
ing conditions, and lack of medical 
care take far too great a toll among 
Negro families. For every white 
mother who dies in childbirth, there 
are two Negro mothers who fail to 
survive. Negro babies die at one 
and a half times the rate of white 
infants. Each year there are 40,000 
who are either born dead or who 
die before reaching their first birth- 
day. 

But more and more babies, born 
indiscriminately, without thought 
of the parent’s health or ability to 
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sor of sociology at Howard University 
and author of several books. 


rear them, is not the answer. 

The survival and progress of the 
Negro race depends not upon how 
many babies are born, but on how - 
many live to become strong, healthy, 
useful adults. It depends upon the 
number of well-trained clear think- 
ing leaders it can develop, not upon 
masses of cheap, unlettered labor 
to be exploited and cast aside “‘be- 
cause there are plenty more where 
they came from.” 

When planned parenthood is de- 
cried and a high birth rate is urged 
regardless of the cost, I am always 
reminded of a Negro peasant 
woman I once met in a rural area 
of North Carolina. She was strug- 
gling to make a living as best she 
could and had as ‘many children 
as the Lord saw fit to send.” Rec- 
ognizing that life is a rugged busi- 
ness, she fed them solid food dur- 
ing the first week of life to 
“toughen their stomachs.’’ She had 
thirteen children in all, of which 
ten had died—some stillborn, oth- 
ers in infancy. 

No one could quarrel with the 
birth rate in this instance—it was 
sufficiently high to satisfy the most 
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demanding, yet the end result was 
three children. With some knowl- 
edge of child spacing, general 
health and feeding of children, this 
woman still could have contributed 
three or perhaps six children to the 
population without the suffering 
and waste of human life which her 
ignorance entailed. 

A study made at Fisk University 
revealed that the teachers’ families 
averaged 1.5 children each. Obvi- 
- ously many of these families prac- 
ticed birth control and had only 
such children as they felt they could 
provide for adequately. 

Strangely enough, the rate of 
survival among Negro relief clients 
in the same area was also 1.5 chil- 
dren per family. But in their case 
the figure was arrived at after heavy 
losses from tuberculosis, miscar- 
riages, abortions, and the high rates 
of maternal mortality and sterility 
which obtains among Negro fam- 
ilies when syphillis is not discov- 
ered and treated at the earliest pos- 
sible stage. 

In other words, by careful plan- 
ning one group had three healthy, 
energetic children for every two 
families and the parents had the 
opportunity to bring them to their 
highest level of development. The 
other group, dragged down by ill 
health, economic pressure, poor 
housing and a high infant and ma- 
ternal death rate, achieved the same 
goal in numbers, but at the sacri- 
fice of those factors of education 
and achievement which add to the 
stature of the individual and the 
race. Under better economic con- 
ditions the first group undoubtedly 
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would have planned larger families, 
Planned parenthood is no sub. 
stitute for security and a rising level 
of income—but planning and fore- 
thought are equally important to 
the family of a sharecropper or the 
president of a university. 

There was a time in our racial 
development when really large fam- 
ilies were an advantage. When life 
in America was largely rural, when 
many hands were needed to till the 
fields and tend the crops, when life 
was lived out of doors with plenty 
of room for children to grow and 
play, large families were the rule 
for Negroes and whites alike. Then 
the advent of another baby meant 
more than “just one more mouth 
to feed.” It meant another pair of 
hands to help with the work and 
a large family was an economic 
asset. 

But life in America has changed 
greatly during the past twenty-five 
years. Negroes and whites have 
left the land and moved to the 
cities. Food is no longer to be had 
for the harvesting, and children, 
who could once be turned out to 
play, must fit themselves into 
crowded living quarters. Machines 
have taken over the work that once 
was done by countless pairs of 
hands, and the miseries and_ ills 
which accompany civilization have 
taken firm root. 

The American Negro has found 
himself transplanted once more and 
must learn to adjust to a new so- 
cial pattern and live by different 
standards. 

Today about half of the Negro 
population lives under urban con- 
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ditions. If the Negro is to sur- 
vive in modern urban civilization 
he cannot depend upon ignorance, 
superstition and folklore as he did 
in the rural south. 

The fecundity of the race, prized 
and encouraged by slave owners 


who stood to profit by each new, 


healthy baby, is no longer the ‘Ne- 
gro’s most valuable attribute.” His 
survival depends not upon some in- 
stinctive urge like sex, but upon 
intelligence and understanding in 
his family as well as in his integra- 
tion into industry and the employ- 
ment of political rights. 

One of the most important con- 
sequences of city living for the Ne- 
gro has been the reduction of his 
birth rate. This is especially true 
in northern cities where from 40 
to 50 per cent of the Negro mar- 
riages are childless. They are child- 
less not because of birth control— 
for there is evidence that compara- 
tively few Negroes are familiar with 
the most reliable, medically ap- 
proved methods of family limita- 
tion. The infertility of Negro mar- 
tiages (which is about twice that 
of the white) is due to venereal 
infection, to the high proportion of 
still births and probably to abor- 
tions. 

The educational program upon 
which the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America is now engaged 
is aimed at correcting these very 
conditions. Its design is not to 
limit the number of Negro births 
in this country, but to assure the 
birth of more healthy babies who 
will live to grow up. It seeks to 
avoid the needless waste of still 


births, many of which can be pre- 
vented if mothers are given time 
to recover from one pregnancy be- 
fore undertaking another and if 
they are in good physical condition 
themselves before they attempt to 
create new life. 

Planned parenthood seeks to give 
parents suffering from tuberculosis, 
venereal and other infections, which 
can be contracted by their children, 
an opportunity to postpone child- 
birth until they can assure their 
children of a heritage of health 
and a wholesome environment. 

Through its marriage counselling 
services planned parenthood is help- 
ing. young couples establish their 
marriages on a lasting foundation 
of mutual understanding and ad- 
justment, so that their babies may 
be born into homes built to hold 
together rather than break apart 
leaving the children as the helpless 
victims. 

And finally, planned parenthood 
is encouraging the early diagnosis 
and treatment of infertility to make 
parenthood possible to many of 
those who want children but find 
themselves unable to have them. 
Science has made important ad- 
vances in this phase of medicine 
and in a number of cases it is pos- 
sible to overcome a childless mar- 
riage if the couples but know where 
to find competent physicians, 
trained in this highly specialized 
field. 

If the Negro is to survive, if he 
is to progress and develop and as- 
sume an enduring and respected 
place in community life, he cannot 
afford to overlook this basic health 
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and family welfare measure. He 
cannot afford to hold Negro life 
so cheap that he will create it heed- 
lessly without thought for its care 
and training, nor will he continue 
to sacrifice the lives of Negro moth- 
ers, who if given the instruction 
necessary to plan and space their 
babies, might be spared to raise the 
children they already have and add 
healthy, vigorous, members to the 
total population. 


Planned parenthood is not a pan- 
acea for the ills of the Negro. But 
together with other equally impor- 
tant health and social measures, it 
can help the Negro to survive and 
to attain his desired goals. For to 
live decently and efficiently, whether 

-his relative numbers are greater or 
smaller, will depend upon knowl- 
edge and the intelligent ordering of 
his life rather than upon ignorance 
and uncontrolled impulse. 


Sd to the Bidder 


IT WAS a chill pre-winter day when a shoddy Negro walked 


into a pawnshop carrying a neatly-mended overcoat. 


“How much 


will you give me for this coat?” asked the ragged character. 


The pawn broker looked at it critically. 


offered. 


“Two dollars,” he 


“Why that coat’s worth ten dollars if it’s worth a penny,” pro- 


tested the man. 


“I wouldn’t give ten dollars for three coats like that,” said the 


second-hand clothes man. 


“Two dollars or nothing.” 


“Are you sure that’s all it’s worth?” 


“Two dollars,” repeated the loan broker. . 
“Well, here’s your two dollars,” said the fellow. 


“This over- 


coat was hanging outside your store and I was wondering how 
much it was actually worth.” 


Jack Atkins 
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{| America faces an internal war 


unless racial tensions are removed 4 


° Condensed from Look 
HE ARCHITECTS of peace, The powder keg of prejudice 
j who gathered in San Fran- awaits the spark that may detonate 
cisco to blueprint a better conflict. When restraints of war 


world, probably never heard 
story of the Negro girl who was 
asked by her teacher to mame a 
suitable punishment for Hitler. 
“Paint him black,’ was her bitter 
suggestion, “and bring him to 
America.” 

This has been a war of liberation 
for oppressed peoples all over the 
globe. Yet within the borders of 
our own nation, one third of the 
people—the minorities who con- 
stitute our second-class citizens— 
are still behind the barbed-wire 
fence of prejudice. 

Hatred and suspicion divide 
America. On one side, generally, 
is the white, Protestant majority. 
On the other are the 17,000,000 
“sub-Americans” of different races 
and colors— Negroes, Mexicans, 
American Indians, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Filipinos—plus the 23,000,- 
000 Catholics and 4,500,000 Jews 
who, because of religion, are some- 
times shut out from main currents 
of national life. 


are off and demobilization, recon- 
version and lay-offs disrupt the na- 
tion, trouble is expected. Minori- 
ties will not easily accept “discrim- 
inatory discharges.” Merchants of 
hate will exploit the friction. 

Can the United States, dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal, ward off postwar 
catastrophe? 

Underlying our prejudices, 
whether racial, religious or cultural, 
is fear—the fear of being overrun, 
changed or diluted, done out of our 
jobs or social positions. Thus preju- 
dice is a defense of our particular 
status quo, our “pure’’ race, our 
“right” faith. Too many Amer- 
icans who should know better shy 
away from people who appear to be 
“different’’ and deliberately or un- 
consciously wall them off. 

Probably the most common sym- 
ptom of our malady is segregation. 
The South’s Jim Crow caste system, 
at odds with all democratic prin- 
ciples, separates the Negro on trains 
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and buses, excludes him from parks, 
hotels, restaurants, beaches and 
schools frequented by whites, seats 
him in a “nigger heaven’’ balcony 
at the theater. Even in our armed 
forces, Negro enlisted men are often 
kept apart. 

To a lesser extent, Filipinos and 
Mexicans on the West Coast are 
barred from ‘white’ restaurants, 
segregated in theaters. Chinese are 
apt to be confined to “Chinatowns.” 

Advertisements for resorts or for 
the sale or rent of property often 
stipulate “Protestant Only” orf 
“White Only” or “Gentile Only.” 
Restrictive clauses in property deeds, 
agreements among neighborhood 
associations and real estate agents 
set up the equivalent of a “No Dogs 
Allowed” ban against the unac- 
cepted. Even wartime-housing pro- 
jects are likely to discriminate. In 
Northern cities, colored ghettos 
have become worse, rather than 
better. 

One effect of physical segregation 
in slums and “‘shacktowns’’ is over- 
crowding, which in turn produces 
poverty, squalor, disease, crime and 
ignorance. Here, even such ele- 
mentary needs as garbage disposal 
and fire prevention are generally 
inadequate. 

Illness of almost every kind is 
pronounced in the Black Belts of 
virtually every city where Negroes 
have settled. Pneumonia and scar- 
let fever, for instance, hit their 
highest peak there. Infant mortal- 
ity among Negroes in Chicago is 
twice as high as it is in the rest 
of the city. 

In supporting segregation Amer- 


July 
ica is subsidizing social evils. When 
diseases in slums break away and 
become epidemic, when anti-social 
behavior created by slum living 
turns into a crime wave, or when 
race tensions explode into riots and 
bloodshed, the entire population 


pays the bill. 


Reinforcing the fencing-in proc- 
ess, economic discrimination resists 
the efforts of our sub-citizens to rise 
out of their ‘‘class.”. A number of 
business firms will not employ Cath- 
olics or Jews. The South recognizes 
“white men’s jobs” and “nigger 
jobs,’ the latter being the servile, 
the low-paid and the unpleasant. 
Thirty-two labor unions either ex- 
clude Negroes or shunt them into 
Jim Crow locals. Hate strikes have 
broken out against hiring and up- 
grading of Negroes, in the North 
as well as the South. 

Although the manpower short- 
age and the President’s Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee have 
recently tended to even up work op- 
portunities, widespread discrimina- 
tion persists. 

As with jobs and homes, educa- 
tion is offered to some minority 
groups only on inferior or separate 
terms. Certain colleges and profes- 
sional schools have “quotas” for 
Jews and the colored races. The 
system of separate schools for col- 
ored children, prevalent in the 
South, shows signs of spreading to 
the North. Southern schools for 
Negroes are crowded, inadequately 
equipped; colored teachers draw 
salaries lower than those of white 
teachers. Mexicans in Los Angeles 
and other Southwest communities 
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have similar educational hand-me- 
downs. 

Inevitably, legal discrimination 
has become part of the pattern of 
keeping the sub-American “‘in his 
place.” Police protection for mi- 
norities is frequently a farce. “Law 
and order’’ too often is applied ac- 
cording to the ruling caste, class, 
color and faith. When hoodlums 
attack a minority group, victims 
rather than aggressors are jailed— 
“for protection.’’ Voting procedures 
like the poll tax in seven Southern 
States, or direct intimidation at bal- 
loting or registration places, rob 
Negroes and others of their fran- 
chise. 

The ultimate stage of the sickness 
known as prejudice is violence. It 
may take the form of hoodlumism, 
vigilante action or terror. Recent 
incidents directed at Negroes, Jews, 
Japanese, Mexicans and Filipinos 
have a clear relationship with the 
Nazi philosophy of hate; the differ- 
ence is only in degree. 

Feeding these fires of discord is 
the slimy propaganda shoveled out 
by the demagogues who spread 
their lies via whispers, chain-letters, 
mass meetings, pamphlets and pe- 
tiodicals. Their poison infects all 
sorts of people. A decent, well- 
meaning American is likely to swal- 
low the most whiskered myths and 
generalizations — canards about 
Catholic “opposition to scientific 
progress,” Jewish ‘monopoly,’ Ne- 
gro and Mexican “shiftlessness,”’ 
the Filipinio “threat to young 
American womanhood,” unfair Chi- 
nese “competition with white la- 
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The task of checking group ten- 
sions, before they break out into a 
postwar battle, is America’s chal- 
lenge. How can we. meet it? 

At no time in recent history have 
the American people been so con- 
scious of racial and religious preju- 
dice as they are today. Under the 
impact of war and its democratic 
aims, more has been done to combat 
discrimination in the past few years 
than in decades before. Over 200 
inter-racial committees, created by 
public or private agencies, are tack- 
ling local issues. But the outcome 
of our civil war against intolerance 
must eventually rest with you, as a 
voting citizen, and with your com- 
munity. 

You can help bulwark your de- 
mocracy against the enemy within. 
Here are some specific things you 
can do about it: 

1. Nail the lies. Refute the 
moth-eaten labels, libels and worn- 
out club-car jokes about members of 
minority groups. Generalizations 
about any racial or religious group 
are absurd. The Negro’s achieve- 
ments in the arts and science, in in- 
dustry and on the fighting front, 
blast the myth that he “can’t do 
skilled work,”’ that he is ‘‘a child, 
with a child’s emotional equipment 
and dependence.’ If the Catholic 
Church “in politics” scares some 
people, you can point out that Cath- 
olics in America are of virtually 
every political persuasion. 

The Jews are neither a race nor 
a nation; they are so mixed that 
generalizing about them is impos- 
sible. There is a higher percentage 
of Jews in the armed services than 
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in the general population. Election 
statistics prove the Jew is not a 
Communist. Nor does a study of 
bank directorates indicate that he is 
an “international banker.’ The 
composite Negro or Catholic or Jew 
does not exist. 

2. Support legislation, both local 
and national, outlawing the evils of 
intolerance. Legislative firmness 
not only can curb prejudice; it can 
help break down that prejudice by 
making people learn that the thing 
they have feared is no more than 
an inflated bogey. 

New York State has just enacted 
a law designed to prevent discrim- 
ination in employment. There is 
need for a permanent federal Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, 
a federal anti-lynching law, repeal 
of poll-tax statutes, a ban on dis- 
crimination in our armed forces, 
schools, trade unions, housing pro- 
jects, medical care. 

3. Help open up equal employ- 
ment opportunity, in private indus- 
try and government. This can be 
a real contribution to economic se- 
curity of minorities and to better 
harmony. 

During this war, our second-class 
citizens have demonstrated their 
ability to handle any and all jobs, 
skilled or unskilled, if they are only 
given the chance of training and 
experience. If you're an employer, 
give them the same kind of chance 
in peacetime, too. 

4. Participate, wherever possible, 
in educational campaigns to combat 
prejudice. Through our schools and 
churches, young and old must be 
made to see prejudice not as white 
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versus black, or Protestant versus 
Jew and Catholic, but as democracy 
versus fascism. 

Schools should become a social 
pilot plant for the understanding 
of races, cultures, heredity. In most 
young people, merely going to 
school together breaks down the 
worst prejudices, unless they are 
subjected outside to propaganda 
fomenting distrust, snobbery and 
hatred. 

Schools can actively educate for 
racial and religious democracy. An 
outstanding example is the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Plan. A few years 
ago, this city found that soon its 
schools would be attended mostly 
by children of foreign stock, rather 
than by Yankees. In a decade, these 
“across-the-tracks”’ children, grown 
up, would run Springfield. Rather 
than look down on the “minori- 
ties,” Springfield decided to make 
them full and equal Americans. So 
the school board revised the curri- 
culum, launched an experimental 
program to meet the problem. | 

Under the plan, students are 
given practical experience in work- 
ing together. Pride in their back- 
grounds is encouraged. The Negro, 
Jewish or Polish child gets a chance 
to learn, write and talk about the 
contributions his group have made 
to America. Parents get the same 
chance through forums and adult 
classes. The many kinds of people 
in Springfield have been welded 
into a community. 

Other cities are studying and 
copying the Springfield Plan. 

5. Know your neighbor. Nobody 
knows so little about a minority 


group as the average American who 
has lived near it for years. Since 
prejudice feeds on ignorance, any 
sort of contact, any breakdown of 
the segregation wall tends to weak- 
en or destroy it. Take part in 
church, school and community-cen- 
ter get-togethers with people of 
varied cultural, racial and religious 
backgrounds. 

6. Help marshal public opinion 
against intolerance. Get behind one 
of the many inter-faith and inter- 
racial organizations, support your 
mayor's of governor's committee 
planning and promoting internal 
harmony. 


Gone With the Wind 


pective tenant. 
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You have a personal stake in a 
working democracy. Prejudice, 
through the evils it creates, under- 
mines public health, public safety, 
religion, the home, business. 

There is no magic formula to end 
intolerance in America. We can 
start with education, better jobs, 
better housing, more social freedom, 
more political freedom. Progress 
in one field advances others. But 
our basic, important mission is to 
guide the potential good-will of 
Americans into channels of working 
and living together as a nation 
united, 


A REAL ESTATE agent was trying to rent a doubtful flat to 
a Negro tenant, who was complaining of the odor round the house. 
“Well, I guess that is one drawback,” the agent admitted. “There's 
a slaughterhouse on the north, a rubber factory on the east and a 
glue plant on the west.” 

“How do you expect anyone to rent this place?” asked the pros- 


“Well, there is one advantage,” replied the agent. ‘The rent 
is cheap and you can always tell which way the wind is blowing.” 


James Johnson 
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DIGEST QUIZ: 


Among the following dis- 
eases, which score a higher 
Negro death rate and which 
a higher white rate? (Score 2 
points for correct reply) 


2 


Indicate whether these stateme 
for correct reply.) 
1. The white suicide rate is gr 
2. “The white death’’ is a dise 
3. More Negroes die of syphil 
4. The Negro death rate is lo 


1. Malaria over 75 years of age. 

2. Diabetes 5. The biggest cause of Negw 
3. Stomach Ulcers 

4. Pneumonia 

5. Heart Disease HAT DO know about whaj 
6. Cancer VW 0 a day keeps the doctu 
7. Scarlet Fever much-harassed family physiq 
8. Syphilis knowledge. Here is a nemi 
9. Appendicitis your anatomy but it’s downright simpy 


10. Whooping Cough _ You take six rides on this Media 
brass ring each time. Total your sa 
should reach the perfect mark of} 
patient’s side with something like (i 
talking terms with the nurse. An @i 
while 90 just about makes you eligi 
(See correct answers on inside bat 


i} 
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IV. Hospitals 


= = 2 

2 1. Biggest private Negro hospital is: = LE 

= Chicago Provident, St. Louis Phillips, Wash- = satiniaias 

= ington Freedmen’s. 

= 2. Total number of Negro hospitals is = NAA 

= 52, 128, 203. 2 = Vv 
= 3. Only private mixed hospital is Har- = = ‘ 
= lem, Bellevue, Sydenham. = = _ Match up thes 
= 4, Total number of Negro nurses in this = = the diseases they 
= country is approximately 10,000, 25,000, = = 1. Tsetse Fly 
= 3,000. = = 2. Mosquito 
= 5. Only 2, 4, 6 out of every ten Negro = E 3. Rat 

= babies are born in hospitals in the United = = 4, Rabbit 

= States. = = 5. Cow 

= (Score 3 points for correct reply) = L (Score 3 
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I. Diseases ll. 
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Medical Merry-Go-Round 


ite 


ill. Cures 


Which of these is used by 
modern American Negro doc- 
tors and which by African 
witch doctors? (Score 2 points 
for correct reply) 

. Mhene 

. Forceps 

. Calabash 

. Catgut 

. Hippoptami 

. Springbok 

. Stethoscope 

. Kaomagma 

. Atabrine 
10. Sumba 


true or false: (Score 3 points = 


is grefthan the Negro suicide rate. 
ited for the most part to whites. 
sin whites. 
un the white death rate for people 


is fair or 70 which puts you on 
licates a super-supply of grey matter 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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Vi. Doctors 

1. The doctor who began the whole blood 
plasma process for the Red Cross was: Daniel 
Williams, Charles Drew, Louis T. Wright. 

2. Total number of Negro doctors is 
4,000, 6,000, 8,000. 

3. Biggest Negro medical school is 
Meharry, Howard, Tuskegee. 

4. First Negro doctor in the U.S. was 
James Derham, Daniel Williams, William 
A. Hinton. 

5. Highest ranking Negro doctor in the 
U.S. Army is T. K. Lawless, Midian Bous- 
field, Benjamin O. Davis. 

(Score 3 points for correct reply) 


and animals with 


Undulant Fever 
ularemia 
leeping Sickness 
Typhoid 

correct reply) 
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Negn@ths is heart disease. 2 = 
= 
t whites you tick? It may be true that an = 
doctufy but a much better way to keep the = 
physiaganemployed is a good dose of medical = 
a newpiz that may look as complicated as = 
t simpyou're up on your insides. = 
Medialferry-Go-Round and have a try at the = 
out if you’re a Mayo Clinic expert 
k of @ Most likely you'll be down on the 
like 6 

An 

eligit an interneship with the Quiz Kids. 
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{| Nigerian student finds all 
Americans aren't cowboys 


Condensed from Christian Science Monitor 


By Nnodu J. O. Rongwu 


T WAS due to natural curi- 
Qesiy of youth that I came to 

America to study. What fas- 

cinated me most was not the 
technological efficiency of Ameri- 
¢an culture, of which I knew noth- 
ing before I came here, but the 
stories of the cowboys. 

The most frequent American 
moving pictures shown in Nigeria, 
ptior to 1939, were those of cow- 
boys and their exploits. Those pic- 
tures left a lasting impression on 
me and I thought that all Ameri- 
cans were cowboys, wearing broad 
straw hats, long boots, always armed 
and ready to fire at the least provo- 
cation. 

In deciding to come to America, 
I counselled myself that I must be 
very cautious in talking to an Amer- 
ican, lest I be greeted with a bullet. 

When I landed in New York, I 
saw normal human beings walking 
the streets, riding in automobiles. 
I could not believe that I was in 
America, for I saw no people on 
horseback wearing broad straw hats, 
long boots, and belts lined with 
bullets. I asked my escort where the 
cowboys were, and he remarked 
ironically, to Idaho!” 

Instead of Idaho, I went to the 
college where I was scheduled to 
study. There I met not cowboys, 
but peaceful, serious-minded  stu- 


dents. 

They in turn wanted to know 
how I fought my avay across the 
jungles in Africa to come to Amer- 
ica to study. They wanted to know 
how in the world I could share the 
same house with lions, tigers, 
snakes, and the tsetse fly. They 
wanted to know why I wore no ear- 
rings and did not have an extended 
lip. 

0 my reply that I did not know 
any of the things they were talk- 
ing about, they said, “Man, don’t 
fool us. We read in our geography 
books that Africans are savages, un- 
civilized ; they live in huts and most 
of them roam the forest. What we 
read in books in confirmed in the 
movies.” 

We finally came to the conclu- 
sion that just as not all Americans 
are cowboys, so not all Africans 
are savages, hut dwellers, and so 
on. My friends were amazed at 
my explanation that I had never 
seen a lion until I went to a zoo in 
London, and that the first time I 
saw an elephant was in a little coun- 
try town in West Virginia, on my 
way to Columbus, Ohio. 

An American youngster who 
went to Nigeria would find that the 
kids there are by no means different 
from those of his daily acquaint- 
ance here in America. 
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to smash prison of prejudice 
Fhe Coming 
Conflict * 


{| Colored peoples of world will fight 


Condensed from the book ‘The Gentlemen Talk Of Peace” 
By William B. Ziff 


S IF the troubles which ac- 
A crued to him naturally 

were not complex and im- 

penetrable enough, Cau- 
casian man must needs complicate 
them by bedevilling himself with 
yet another and worse one: the tor- 
menting obsession with race. 

The worship of race and the tena- 

cious belief in the destined triumph 
of biological Aryanism may prove 
to be the most dangerous body of 
doctrine ever to take shape on this 
planet. It is a persuasion which 
may bear the same relation to the 
Twentieth Century that Islam did 
to the Seventh, and be answerable 
only in a bath of blood. 
. Modern racism represents the suc- 
cessful completion of what would at 
first flush appear to be an impossible 
merger—that of modern material 
science with the most primitive pa- 
gan mysticism. 

Racism is not only an expression 
of group consciousness—it is a doc- 


WILLIAM B. ZIFF is a well-known 
book publisher and author of the recent 
The Coming Battle of Germany. 
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trine, a science, a political move- 
ment, a religious cult, and a com- 
plete philosophy of life. Its dogma 
is based on an interpretation of the 
Darwinian solution to the natural 
order, and assumes the world to be 
a primordial wilderness in which 
the races struggle with each other 
for survival. It postulates the ar- 
rival of a new heroic age in which 
the Aryan man will be supreme. 
The advent of racism represents 
a beginning in time, a doctrine as 
radical in its impact on the human 
mind as the revolutionary teachings 
of Jesus, Mohammed and Lenin. It 
comes at the very moment when the 
nations of the world have been 
thrown more closely together than 
at any time in history, and when 
mankind eicher must find some ra- 
tional form of international organi- 
zation or perish in a series of un- 
governable global conflagrations. 
The racial creed reached a patho- 
logical pitch of intensity in the 
German Reich which it has devel- 
oped nowhere else; but it is evident 
as an influential element in every 
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sphere in which the white man 
moves. It constitutes a growing and 
already impassable barrier to any 
sane working agreement between the 
nations for the postwar period. It 
accounts for persistent external poli- 
cies on the part of various Western 
States which otherwise would be in- 
explicable. It is observable in the 
ceaseless jangling which threatens 
their internal peace. It is seen in the 
morbid increase of anti-Semitism, 
and in the universal social stigma 
attached to the yellow and colored 
races. 

Racism is almost altogether a Cau- 
casian phenomenon. The brown and 
yellow peoples possess no overmas- 
tering consciousness of race in the 
sense that it exists in the Occident. 

It is doubtful if any of the ancient 
races had any understanding of dif- 
ferences between peoples except as 
these might be visible to the eye, 
and even then, only as they were 
reflected by current cultures. 

Differences of race everywhere 
have tended to be confused with 
differences of religion and culture 
and nationality. 

In a country like Honduras, where 
members of every section of the 
human family have been stirred 
into the common melting pot, differ- 
ences of physical type are not identi- 
fied by those distinctive character- 
istics of separation we refer to in 
the social sense as racial. Here a 
Negro is but a dark man with cer 
tain accompanying personality traits 
just as a red-haired man is distin- 
guishable among Caucasians for his 
translucent skin and volatile temper- 
ament. 


A chocolate colored man from 
Madras may go anywhere provided 
he keeps a great mass of swathing 
around his head in the form of a 
turban. A man of manifest Negro 
blood who enters this country as a 
Brazilian social figure may also be 
accepted; but an American colored 
man of the most remote Negro an- 
cestry may not enter a restaurant or 
be employed in certain industries, 
even if he be the living counterpart 
of the classic Aryan of the picture 
books. 

The terminal crisis toward which 
the racial question is moving pivots 
on the universally menacing prob- 
lem; that of color. It not only ap- 
plies to the Negro, but is one of the 
primary concerns of the Indians, 
Japanese and other Asiatics. It has 
developed into a sort of Weltans- 
chauung or obsession with the fact 
of skin pigmentation. It has created, 
to one degree or another, a remark- 
able solidarity over the globe be- 
tween the principal non-Caucasian 
races. 

There has grown in the subju- 
gated and socially excluded Orien- 
tal peoples a fixed dislike for Cau- 
casians which will bode ill for the 
future of humankind as it gains mo- 
mentum. Coincidentally there is ob- 
servable a new and defiant attitude 
on the part of the Negro who is in 
a revolutionary mood and no longer 
impressed by the white man’s esti- 
mate of his own worth. It is only 
the political and economic weakness 
of the black man, and the unreadi- 
ness of the Orient which keeps these 
resentments in check and prevents 
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them from flaring out in openly ex- 
pressed challenge. 

The dark peoples are convinced 
that the true meaning of the war is 
not one of struggle between the 
ideals of two contrasting social phi- 
losophies, but between the rival im- 
perialisms of the played-out white 
races, whose brief tenure of world 
rule is drawing to a close. They see 
their own appointed task as that of 
hastening its end. 

As they move forward to a fuller 
consolidation of economic and po- 
litical power, the yellow and brown 
races will set themselves adamantly 
against the social conceptions im- 
posed on them by the white man. 
It will no longer be possible to main- 
tain a social club in Bombay from 
which Indians are excluded by rule, 
or to compel Chinese to ride second- 
class on boats plying Chinese waters. 

The colored peoples will move to 
end every type of exclusion, social 
or economic, and will see such dis- 
criminations even where none exists. 

If the yellow and brown races are 
scheduled eventually to emerge as 
power factors, the demographic bal- 
ance between the races becomes a 
matter of critical importance. If in 
addition to their already predomi- 
nant numbers, the colored peoples 
are favored by the population pro- 
jections for the future, it constitutes 
a portent which may not safely be 
disregarded. 

Latin America, generally consid- 
ered in terms of the dark Caucasian 

contains only twenty million of 
white race, and not all of these are 
without some slight admixture of 
colored blood. According to the 
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best available estimates of Latin 
America’s 128,000,000 people, sev- 
enteen million are pure Negro, nine- 
teen million wholly Indian, and 
sixty-six million of varying degrees 
of Negro, Indian and white mixture. 

It is calculated that the black, 
brown and yellow races are expand- 
ing at about twice the rate of the 
Caucasian peoples. Among the 
whites themselves, the proportion of 
increase is weighted heavily on the 
side of the Latin and Slavic peoples, 
with the’ so-called Western races 
tending to become stationary. 

The problem of the Negro is an 
integral part of the turbulent stream 
of world-wide social unrest. It is a 
chronic blight which has grown with 
the absorption of the African races 
into a world community dominated 
by the white man’s weapons and 
culture. 

Though the black people of the 
world are estimated to number 
around 210,000,000, no complete 
census has ever been made to guar- 
antee the accuracy of these estimates. 
About 160,000,000 live on the Con- 
tinent of Africa. About thirty-seven 
million inhabit the two Americas, 
of whom thirteen million live in the 
United States. 

The single outstanding fact which 
unites all these dissimilar peoples, 
cultures and inheritances is the uni- 
versal prejudice against their black 
skin. The Negro occupies different 
levels of acceptance throughout the 
world, but nowhere is he received 
without comment as a complete so- 
cial equal. In most localities he is 
made the object of intense economic, 
as well as social discrimination and 
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is brusquely relegated to position of 
unchangeable inferiority. Practically 
everywhere he is subjected to hu- 
miliation and a hopeless unbending 
discrimination which holds every 
man, woman and child of the dark 
people with all the terrible certainty 
of a steel trap. 

The figures are far from reassur- 
ing. Assuming a total world popu- 
lation of something like 2,200,000,- 
000, it may be accepted that under 
the most liberal estimate the white 
race represents no more than 725,- 
000,000. Moreover outside of the 
Continent of Europe and the areas 
above the Rio Grande in North 
America, the whites are badly scat- 
tered in a series of Indo-European 
and Semitic population islands 
which are washed by a great sea of 
colored races. 

In the United States the Negro 
is assured that he is constitutionally 
equal to all others, while at the same 
time he is prevented from exercis- 
ing the largest share of these rights. 

The economic discrimination suf- 
fered by this people is, on the whole, 
worse in the American North than 
it is in the South. In cities like New 
York, prideful of their democratic 
views, no white person would dream 
of utilizing a colored barber, or em- 
ploying a colored plumber, actions 
which are commonplace in the 
Southern States. 

The result of thus turning a 
whole people into a race of pariahs 
has been to poison the normal life 
of the nation. It furnishes the 


United States with an acute and 
growing problem which in the pres- 
ence of American racism will be- 


come immeasurably worse. 

The popular justification for anti- 
Negro sentiment ascribes to the 
black man an inborn and constitu. 
tional inferiority which makes him 
a menace to the white race in whose 
midst he dwells. He is credited with 
high criminal tendencies, and is said 
to be childlike, shiftless, immoral 
and no lover of hard work. In the 
southern part of the United States 
his existence is the pivot around 
which all other problems revolve. 

Many of the limitations of which 
he is accused are unfounded. Others 
undoubtedly are due to the de- 
pressed social status he occupies and 
the psychological abrasions this has 
created in his consciousness. Com- 
parative intelligence tests show the 
Negro to possess a considerably 
lower I.Q. rating than that of whites 
generally, but so do similar anthro- 
pological studies of Portuguese and 
others who succeed in maintaining 
themselves in civilization. What- 
ever the reliability of these collec. 
tive estimates, a wide latitude of 
individual difference certainly exists, 
gifted Negroes often far surpassing 
ordinary whites. There are few 
poets more significant than Pushkin, 
or scientists of finer creative genius 
than George Washington Carver. 
Brazil's greatest novelist, Machado 
de Assiz, is a mulatto. 

It is in Africa, the country of his 
origin, that the condition of the Ne- 
gro is the most wretched. Neverthe- 
less, since he is here overwhelm- 
ingly dominant in numbers, his sub- 
jection by relatively minor groups 
of whites is likely to prove bootless 
and impermanent. As fast as the 
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Negro steps out of tribalism, and is 
acted on by the currents of revolu- 
tionary philosophy which are spread- 
ing over the earth, he will be gal- 
vanized into resistance and anger. 
He will not lack friends in the Peo- 
ples of the East, who will see in his 
problem a common purpose, and in 
the territories he inhabits a rich in- 
heritance crying out for exploitation 
and development. 

With the exception of Liberia, 
Abyssinia and to a limited degree, 
French Senegal, Africa is governed 
by a strictly racial caste system. 

In the Union of South Africa, 
blacks are eighty per cent of the 
approximately ten million popula- 
tion. With the exception of the few 
hundred thousand East Indians, the 
rest are Europeans. It is mandatory 
that members of both the Senate and 
the House of Assembly be British 
subjects of European descent. When 
Gandhi came to the Dominion to 
practice law on behalf of his Indian 
compatriots, he was not allowed to 
enter one of the great public office 
buildings because of his color, a fact 
he never forgot. 

Africa will become the scene of 
savage political disorders, of san- 
guinary struggles comparable on a 
larger scale to those harrowing con- 
flicts which took place in Haiti when 
the blacks rose in a grim tide of 
revolt against their numerically in- 
ferior white masters. When on Jan- 
uary 1, 1804, Haiti declared itself 
independent from France it was de- 
termined by the Assembly to put the 
entire French white population to 
death and to take over their prop- 
etty. There were no exceptions. 


Planters, merchants and professional 
men, all were decapitated, bayoneted 
or shot. ‘Their bodies were thrown 
one above the other so as to form 
a mound . . . for the country Ne- 
groes, as Governor Dessalines said, 
to look at their masters.” When 
this slaughter was over, of an orig- 
inal French population of about sev- 
enty thousand, not a single French 
white inhabitant remained on the 
island, 

This terrible memory may well 
exist as a sinister warning to the 
numerically feeble whites of Africa. 
There may be expected, in the fu- 
ture, periodic clashes quite different 
from the Kaffir, Hottentot and Ban- 
tu wars which characterized black 
resistance to European alienation of 
their lands. A large scale disturb- 
ance such as might sweep the con- 
tinent within another generation, 
would take flame as an acknowl- 
edged racial war which in the pres- 
ent state of the world would prove 
too inflammatory to be confined to 
the borders of Africa. 

In various parts of the world a 
considerable pan-African movement 
has taken shape. Particularly in 
British West and South Africa, cen- 
ters of Pan-African propaganda are 
flourishing. There are signs of this 
also in the British islands of the 
Caribbean and to some degree in the 
United States, where an intense in- 
terest has developed among Ameri- 
can Negroes in the fate of the Dark 
Continent. When Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia the Negro press expressed 
almost the same tempestuous indig- 
nation as if the victim had been 
Harlem. 
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The aims of Pan-Africanism are 
not altogether clear. The movement 
suffers from a lack of political co- 
herence, due to the many factions 
into which the Negro people are 
broken, and to the extreme differ- 
ences in their mode of life. The 
movement for the present remains 
essentially one of resistance to the 
tyranny of white social convention. 
It smolders deep in Negro con- 
sciousness, far more than the white 
man realizes. 

generation ago; back-to- 
Africa movement led by a Negro 
from Jamaica named Marcus Gar- 
vey, managed to attract an exten- 
sive following in the United States, 
centered around the demand for a 
free republican Africa. Garvey 
eventually was deported to his na- 
tive Jamaica and his movement sub- 
sided, though it may be suspected 
that the effect of his activities re- 
mains, ready to be called forth by 
still another Messiah. 

This remarkable man did not hes- 


itate to declare with blunt directness 
that “‘there is no white supremacy 
beyond the power and strength of 
the white man to hold himself 
against the others. The supremacy 
of any race is not permanent. It is 
only a thing of the time in which 
the race finds itself powerful.” 

“Every impartial student of his- 
tory knows,” he wrote, referring to 
ancient Egypt which he assumed to 
have been a black civilization, ‘that 
the Negro once ruled the world 
when white men were savages and 
barbarians living in caves.” 

It is evident to those with eyes 
to see, that the Negro is developing 
an ego of his own, quite as sullen, 
intractable and murderous as that 
of the white man. It will grow in 
the proportion that it is acted on 
by white chauvinists, to whom he is 
little more than a draft animal, and 
by the contrary propaganda of the 
enraged Oriental peoples and Marx- 
ian revolutionaries conspiring in 
turn to bring an end to the tottering 
white imperial world. 


Cole 


THE RACIAL MIXTURES of Trinidad produce some exotic re- 
sults which U. S. soldiers, conscious of color lines, find confusing. 
The story is that soldiers keep a brown paper bag at the doorway 
into their parties. Anybody whose skin is lighter than the bag is 


considered white. 


Life 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ White supremacy’s comic show 


fighting a losing battle 


Dixie Wottleneck 


By Bucklin Moon 


F I WERE a Negro I am sure 

g that I would know moments 
of great bitterness and dis- 
illusionment. 

The frustrations which are inher- 
ent in segregation would make it 
difficult for me to think of the fu- 
ture with any degree of hope, yet 
there are two things that I would 
try to remember. One is the great 
lengths to which many whites will 
go in order to maintain what they 
call white supremacy and the utterly 
ridiculous situations in which this 
involves them. The other is the 
simple fact that all the force the 
white man has exerted for over 
eighty years to keep the Negro 
down has been a hopeless failure. 

I would try to realize that one of 
the main reasons why white su- 
premacy is slowly losing ground is 
because more and more whites are 
seeing what a comic show they are 
staging, not only for their fellow 
Americans but for the whole world. 
No one enjoys being made to ap- 
pear foolish and an increasing num- 
ber are also getting tired of being 
represented in Washington by a 
herd of buffoons. And some whites 


~ BUCKLIN MOON is author of The 
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are even beginning to realize that 
they are engaged in a losing battle 
that is hardly worth the effort. 

Probably at the moment fewer 
whites realize this than those who 
still respond to the old, worn-out 
shibboleths. The white South is 
certainly the bottleneck holding up 
the integration of the Negro into 
the American lifestream, but even 
the South is showing signs of 
cracking at the edges. 

Jim Crow is not on its death bed 
by any matter of means, but the 
forces arrayed against it are stronger 
than they have been at any time 
since the peak of the Abolition 
movement. Some day that wall 
must either give or crack wide open. 

Fortunately there are some forces 
at work in the South who know this 
and are trying to do something 
about it. They are in the minority 
now, yet there is hope for the fu- 
ture. 

How would all this effect me if I 
were a Negro? It would make me 
work even harder for first class cit- 
izenship. I would be militant but 
I would be careful that I never let 
such an attitude deteriorate into 
merely throwing my weight around 
without purpose. 

I would be a joiner in the sense 
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that I would place myself solidly 
behind every progressive movement 
to which I could devote any time, 
once I had made certain it was not 
another of those “take it easy and 
leave it to the white folks” organi- 
zations with both feet locked on the 
brakes. I would be a union mem- 
ber (CIO) because I think that 
there is more hope in the trade 
union movement for the South than 
any other force now at work in the 
region. 

I think 1 would try to know as 
many white people as I could, and 
knowing them try to understand 
them. It is not always understood 
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that all Southerners are not crackers 
and all crackers are not Southerners. 

But I would demand certain 
standards of my white friends and 
I would make them measure up to 
those standards before I granted 
them my friendship. In other 
words, if I were a Negro I would 
be doing very little that most of my 
friends are not already doing. 

But I am not a Negro. As a 


white man I have a job to do and 
that job is to show the effect of seg- 
regation on the white man. We all 
know what Jim Crow does to the 
Negro but we have not begun to 
understand what it has done to our- 
selves. 


Ethics of Etiquette 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, grey-mellowed champion of num- 


berless race relations skirmishes, gets a hearty laugh out of this. 
Her school, Bethune-Cookman college, is a little “oasis” in the 
Florida prejudice desert, Visiting whites find no “reserved for 
whites’ services—too common in some southern Negro colleges. 

A prominent white southern gentleman visited the campus not 
long ago, and accepted Mrs. Bethune’s invitation to lunch. Entering 
her house, he looked in vain for separate dining room or separate 
table and found only a table set for two by the window. After con- 
siderable Adam’s apple-swallowing, he sat down with her and start- 
ing eating, the while sweating nervously. 

Finally he blurted: ‘Don’t you think you better pull that shade 
down? No telling who might see me eating here with you.” 

“Oh I don’t mind them knowing,” said Mrs. Bethune. 

Alfred E. Smith, Chicago Defender 
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{| Medical education can prevent 


cancer in Negro population 


Vo Coles 


Condensed from Quarterly Review 
By Dr. John E. Moseley 


ANCER occurs much more 
C frequently in white people 

than in Negroes. For the 

white population of the 
United States, cancer is the second 
largest cause of death, being ex- 
ceeded only by heart disease. 
Among Negroes, however, cancer 
is only the sixth largest cause of 
death, being exceeded by heart dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, pneumonia, kid- 
ney disease, and cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

It is, however, not possible to 
infer from such data that Negroes 
are less susceptible to cancer than 
are whites. In many sections of 
this country Negroes receive no 
medical care whatsoever, or only 
very inadequate medical care, and 
it is not always known what the 
cause of death really is. 

Between 1930 and 1940 there 
was recorded a 4 per cent increase 
in cancer deaths among whites, 
while among Negroes the recorded 
increase during the same years was 
13 per cent. 

This means, not that actually 
more Negroes are dying from can- 
cer, but simply that more cases of 
cancer among Negroes are being 
discovered because of increased 
medical care. 

There are two outstanding pe- 
culiarities about cancer as it affects 
Negroes. First of all, Negroes sel- 


dom have cancer of the skin. White 
persons have five times as much 
cancer of the skin as Negroes have. 

It would, of course, seem natural 
to assume that the pigment in Ne- 
gro skin in some way protects them 
from cancer, but Negroes in Africa 
have a great deal of skin cancer. 
It is very difficult to reconcile these 
two observations, and the relation- 
ship between skin cancer and skin 
pigment is now being more care- 


fully studied. 


In proportion to the population, 
about twice as many Negro women 
as white women die of cancer of 
the uterus. This is, in fact, the 
point of greatest attack by cancer 
on the Negro. This ravishing dis- 
ease not only kills twice as many 
Negro women as white women— 
that is, again, in proportion to the 
population—but it kills them at an 
earlier age. 

Since chronic irritation is be- 
lieved to be one of the factors in- 
volved in the production of can- 
cer, it is not too difficult to under- 
stand this excess. The birth-rate 
among Negroes is high, and many 
Negro mothers receive no medical 
care, or only poor medical care at 
childbirth. Thus, injuries sustained 
in the birth of a child are neglected 
and remain a source of irritation. 
In 1939, the Bureau of the Census 
reported that about 20 per cent of 
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colored mothers in cities of 10,000 
or more population in the Southern 
States were delivered by midwives, 
instead of by doctors, as compared 
with about 3 per cent of white 
mothers. 

As a result of poor living con- 
ditions and lack of education, vene- 
real disease rates are high in Ne- 
groes. Such infections, if untreated 
and neglected, also furnish a source 
of chronic irritation. 

Essentially the greater amount of 
genital cancer in Negroes is really 
due to controllable factors in the 
environment. Providing better care 
for Negro mothers during and after 
childbirth, and improving the con- 
ditions under which many Negroes 
ure compelled to live, would prob- 
ably greatly reduce the frequency 
of cancer of the uterus in these col- 
ored women. 

Another striking fact related to 
living conditions is that cancer in 
Negroes is usually well-developed 
and entrenched when first seen by 
the physician. This is often true 
also of cancer in whites, but to a 
lesser degree. There are a number 
of factors which are responsible for 
this lamentable occurrence — and 
these are the crux of the problem 
of cancer in the Negro. 

First, there is a lack of knowl- 
edge about cancer and how it be- 
haves. This is a part of the gen- 
eral national unawareness of can- 
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cer facts, but it is intensified by th 
Negro’s special educational defi- 
ciencies. 

Second, there is the financial 
strain under which Negroes live, 
which inhibits or prevents their 
seeking early medical care. Those 
who consult a private physician can 
usually afford to see a doctor only 
when, in their consideration, it is 
vitally necessary. This usually 
means for the relief of pain. 

Pain, unfortunately, is mot an 
early symptom of cancer. With 
cancer there is no time for dilly- 
dallying. Every day counts. Can- 
cer is curable only when it is caught 
early. 

Yet the very nature of the dis- 
ease seems to encourage delay. 
Pain seldom becomes a persistently 
annoying factor until the disease ts 
well-advanced. By this time a cure 
is seldom possible, and the best one 
can hope for is that the disease may 
be arrested or the pain relieved. 

While the Negro may have some- 
what less cancer than the white, the 
problem of cancer control among 
Negroes is a very real one and must 
involve increased educational. op- 
portunities and higher living stand- 
ards. Negroes and whites alike 
must become familiar with the signs 
and symptoms of cancer and act 
immediately upon seeing any of 
them. For therein lies the secret 
of cure—early diagnosis. 


{| Some questions that face 
an interracial couple 


Does Marriage ? 


By Thyra Edwards Gitlin and Murray Gitlin 


HEN a month after we had 
} first met came the question: 
“Will we be happy to- 
gether? Are there not too 
many difficulties to be overcome? 
For this is America. Not the mat- 
ter of friends—there are enough 
within our own range of interests 
to last us a lifetime, and as for those 
who would condemn us to deny us 
the acquaintance of their prejudices, 
had we never met, had we travelled 
our separate paths, we still would 
not have sought their company. 
“No, it is a deeper problem then 
what will Mother and Father and 
sisters and brothers and daughter 
say, knowing even that many of 
them will not accept this willingly, 
some perhaps not at all. The prob- 
lem is: Have we the inner strength 
to take it? Strength for the dis- 
crimination which one of us had 
never known, for the Jim Crowing 
should we travel South, for the Jim 
Crowing in the North’s restaurants 
and houses and hotels, for the pres- 
ent and future difficulties in em- 
ployment. 
“Can we resist the vaguely pres- 
ent attitude of race within our own 
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consciousness? Something which 
says to each: “Yes, but would you 
negate the teachings and writing of 
whole epochs of preachers, poets 
and nationalists among your own 
people?’ How free are we really— 
and how strong?” 

For many a night we sat and 
talked of this. 

There was a certain absurdity in 
our need to do it. Can there be 
anything more absurd than this act 
of two people in love, in America 
the melting pot, the land of sci- 
ence, enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion, fought and bled for by each of 
our people in revolution, civil war 
and toil—to ask of themselves in 
the 20th century: Are love, com- 
panionship, mutual respect and mu- 
tual interests sufficient for marti- 
age? 

Our friends were no help. They 
too were a product of America. 
Their fingers were crossed. They 
said friendship was one thing, mar- 
riage another. They said that the 
wall of discrimination and preju- 
dice might sink us economically. 
They wanted it to succeed but were 
fearful. 

There was the important job of 
assistant general director of one of 
the largest community centers in the 
United States that one of us held, 
as well as the chairmanship of an 
important city-wide committee, and 
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additional posts. There was the 
identification of the other as a per- 
son thoroughly and completely ded- 
icated to her people as writer and 
lecturer. 

And often we asked: What is a 
successful marriage? We ought to 
know something about marriage. 
We have been married before. Cer- 
tainly we ought to know what we 
want out of life by this time, and 
something about what life is, is not 
and can be. 

Are we afraid that the Cabots 
will not invite us to tea? The 
Cabots have never invited us to tea. 

Are we afraid that we will not be 
able to find an apartment in a white 
neighborhood? Well, we have 
lived in white and colored neigh- 
borhoods and enjoyed both. 

Will we lose our jobs? And sup- 
pose we do? We are writers and 
will make a living at that, and if 
writing will not give us a living, 
we will become farmers, or factory 
workers. 

We are not enamored of fine 
clothes and show. Our needs are 
modest. 

Moreover and above all: What 
are we really living by? By how 
easy life can be or how beautiful 
and meaningful? Aren’t beauty 
and meaningfulness the most im- 
portant ingredients for making life 
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easy? Really now, what do we as- 
pire to be? Isn’t it just to be plain 
people—happy in each other, free 
of ignorance, hoping that we can 
do a little now and then toward 
making this world what potentially 
it can be and must some day be- 
come? 

So we were married. 

Our friends came to the wedding 
and gave us their blessing. But 
their fingers were still crossed. 

One of us wrote to his daughter, 
a young lady attending the univer- 
sity. We had spent many happy 
hours together, the three of us. 
Would she accept it? She replied: 
“T can’t deny that I was surprised, 
Daddy. Then I said to myself: 
Isn't it what I’ve wanted all the 
time?” 

It is the strength within yourself 
—and that is determined by know- 
ing exactly where you stand in re- 
lation to yourself and to your so- 
ciety—that brightens or darkens, 
makes simple or difficult, lifts one 
up or depresses. We have stood 
uncompromisingly by our own rea- ~ 
son and emotions, and have gained 
something vital—interests shared, 
profession shared. We have made 
a home each for the other and to- 
gether—and we did not lose jobs, 
nor friends, nor direction. 
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{| Booker T. crew runs into race 
prejudice in far-off places 


Condensed from New Republic 
By John Beecher 


HILE we're building up 
the Italian invasion, 

this North African port is 

just about our biggest. The 
cramped harbor is solid with Lib- 
erties, troopships and LST’s. War- 
ships crowd the naval base, Ameri- 
can and British and French, from 
patrol craft up to battle-wagons, 
some of these among the best 
known in the business. 

Allied sailors and troops surge 
through the streets of the city. Here 
are not only the men from the ar- 
mada bristling on the blue below 
the sunset-colored cliffs but also 
Gl’s from a dozen nearby camps, 
Senegalese and Goums and fezzed 
Algerians in training, French offi- 
cers in resplendent caps, Foreign 
Legionnaires, British armored-force 
men in black berets like Monty’s. 


JOHN BEECHER is a contributing 
editor of Necro Dicgst. This article 
is a chapter from his forthcoming book, 
All Brave Sailors, to be published by 
L. B. Fischer, Inc. Beecher is a former 
New York Post staff writer and purser 
on the S.S. Booker T. Washington. 


You see everybody in this thing, all 
looking for a good time before they 
get back into it. 

Romance ought to lurk, they fig- 
ure, in their milling dozens, down 
these curving stone stairs, hollowed 
by slippered feet through centuries, 
debouching on a cobbled alley twist- 
ing out of sight between grilled 
houses. So down they go and, 
rounding the turn, encounter not 
romance but the waiting white-hel- 
meted MP's. 

We made that port after tense 
weeks at sea. The subs were run- 
ning thick out there and ganged up 
with torpedo planes on the Persian 
Gulf wing of our convoy, carrying 
supplies for Russia, and the whole 
calm sea was shaken with explo- 
sions while tracers looped gold 
across the twilight. The guys are 
glad to get land under their feet 
again after this and, as soon as lib- 
erty is granted, troop ashore in a 
bantering mob. Since our ship is 
the SS Booker T. Washington, natu- 
rally they go all together, whites 
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mixed up with Negroes. Coming 
to the curving stone stairs, they 
stream down, their loud and happy 
voices echoing in the narrow defile 
between the houses. At the bot- 
tom, they follow the cobbled alley 
around the enticing bend. 

The MP’s bring 17 of then back 
aboard in a truck, and a mass trial 
is held in the Captain’s quarters, 
with an MP major as the judge. 
Captain Mulzac doesn’t like it. 

“What were they doing wrong?” 
he demands to know. 

“They were picked up in the Cas- 
bah, in the Arab quarter,’ the MP 
major says. 

“What's wrong with their going 
into the Casbah?” the Captain asks. 

“It’s off limits,” the major says. 
“All the Casbah is off limits to 
American and British forces.” 

“Why is it off limits?” the Cap- 
tain persists. 

“They might get robbed,” the 
major says. ‘They might catch 
something. They might eat an un- 
cooked vegetable.” 

“You mean they might buy 
something from the Arabs,” the 
Captain says. ‘They might not 
spend all their money with the 
French.” 

Souvenirs, such as slippers with 
turned-up toes and leather cigarette 
cases and silver rings, cost a good 
deal less in the Casbah shops than 
in those on the French boulevards. 
The Captain knew all these ports 
in pre-war days, when there were 
no off limits. He doesn’t take any 
stock in the official theory that the 
Arabs have it in for Americans and 
will rob or knife you if they get the 
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chance. When you're hitch-hiking 
out to the naval base, an Arab will 
pick you up in his jalopy truck or 
car before a Frenchman will in his 
lend-lease jeep. “’Mericans good!” 
all the Arab kids call after you. 

The mass trial commences and 
each of the 17 men testifies that he 
didn’t see any off-limits sign. The 
MP squad had let them walk right 
on into the Casbah, had just stood 
there without warning them or any- 
thing and, once they were inside, 
pounced. The MP’s were tough 
about it, too, threatening to use 
their clubs if the guys wouldn't 
come along. No self-respecting 
white man, an MP said, would run 
around ashore with “niggers.”” The 
guys all have the idea that this is 
the main reason they were picked 
up and the MP major can’t change 
their minds. When he pronounces 
sentences of a $25 fine apiece on 
the 17 men, somebody whispers, 
“the son of a bitch!” The MP ma- 
jor has no luck trying to find the 
culprit, though he warns that this 
is one of the gravest offenses under 
the military law to which we are 
subject, flagrant disrespect to an ofh- 
cer of the United States in the 
course of doing his duty, or words 
to that effect. Apparently the MP 
major is the only one in the room 
who heard the whisper. Even Cap- 
tain Mulzac didn’t. 

Each of the 17 men signs the log 
book for $25 and the Captain pays 
over $425 in cold cash to the MP 
major, remarking as he does so that 
the Arabs, granting they were out 
to rob our guys, couldn’t have done 
so good a job. 
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Later that evening Sparks and 
Tres come aboard together. Sparks 
is black and Tres is white. They 
had been with the crowd in the 
Casbah but had ducked into an 
archway when the MP’s closed in. 
It opened on another alley, pitch- 
black, and they ran like hell. Turn- 
ing the next corner, they saw a fam- 
ily in a ground-floor window all 
sitting around a table under the 
light. Sparks and Tres ran right in 
and pulled up chairs. Tres yanked 
a bottle of wine from under his 
coat and slammed it down on the 
table. The family turned out to be 
anti-fascist Spanish refugees who 
lived in the Casbah because the 
Arabs were friendly and the rent 
was low. On the wall of the room 
were pictures of Roosevelt, Chur- 
chill and Stalin. Tres opened the 
wine and they passed the bottle 
around the table, everybody taking 
swigs from it, first to Roosevelt, 
then to Churchill and then to Stalin. 
The MP’s never did catch Sparks 
and Tres. 


The Red Cross has two clubs in 
town, one for whites and one for 
Negroes, though the Red Cross says 
not. It is just that one club has an 
all-white staff and the other an all- 
Negro staff. If a Negro happens 
into the club with the all-white staff, 
which he is likely to do since it is 
in the center of town while the 
other is way to hell out, one of the 
all-white staff may suggest to him 
that he will feel more at home in 
the club with the all-Negro staff, 
and give him polite directions re- 
garding the best corner to stand on 
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to thumb a ride out. 

Whites who blunder into the club 
with the all-Negro staff are apt to 
stay, even to come back again, for 
they are made to feel at home there 
by the all-Negro staff, and the snack 
bar is the best in town. At their 
dances, though, the only whites 
present are the girls. They are a 
group assembled by the Red Cross 
and their mothers sit around the 
walls benignly watching their off- 
spring being taught how to jitter- 
bug by the colored soldiers, while 
a Negro GI band plays jump after 
jump. Added to these girls are 
others brought in by the boys, just 
French and Spanish girls they hap- 
pened to meet. But at one dance 
several of the Negro boys show up 
with Arab girls. 

Consternation grips the benign 
mothers on the sidelines. They 
have no objection to their daughters 
dancing and otherwise associating 
with the brown Americans (‘‘who 
are so much more gentils than the 
white ones, less disorderly and more 
considerate’), but they draw the 
line at their sharing the same dance 
floor with native girls. Getting to- 
gether, the outraged mothers decide 
on a common course of action and 
present an ultimatum to the Red 
Cross management: the Arab girls 
must be ejected immediately or they 
will take their daughters home, 
never to return. Soon the French 
police arrive, the Arab girls are col- 
lared and marched off, and the 
white girls go on happily jitterbug- 
ging with the brown Americans. 


It’s Christmas Eve. The rule is, 
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that you can’t bring liquor into the 
port area: But nearly everybody 
wants some cheer for Christmas. A 
lot of the guys buy cognac or wine 
up in town to bring aboard ship. 
That's the way it is on all the ships 


- in the harbor. 


Four of our guys are coming back 
aboard this Christmas Eve. Brownie 
is. white, and he has three bottles of 
cognac under his coat. Mickey, a 
Negro, has one bottle. Sam, the 
deck engineer, and Second Sparks, 
both Negroes, have no _ bottles. 
They are both serious guys with 
tough fights behind them to get 
where they are, Sam a chief petty 
officer and Second Sparks wearing 

warrant officer's stripe. Neither 
of them will take a chance on mar- 
ring a perfect-conduct record just 
for a little Christmas cheer. 

Brownie, the white man, is first 
through the gate. The MP’s frisk 
him and find all three bottles. They 
take two of them and let him pass 
on through with one. They frisk 
Mickey next. 

“What you doing, boy,” the ser- 
geant asks him, “‘with this bottle?” 

When Mickey doesn’t say any- 
thing, Second Sparks speaks up. 
“You just let a guy through with 
one bottle,” he says. Sam doesn’t 
say anything, but that doesn’t keep 
him from being arrested along with 
Mickey and Second Sparks. An MP 
marches the three Negroes to the 
Provost Marshal’s inside the gate, 
keeping his .45 trained on their 
backs and threatening to use it un- 
less they step livelier. 

At the Provost Marshal's, the 
lounging MP’s have some fun with 
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the three Negroes, like at the police 
station back home in Georgia. 
“You've disgraced your uniforms,” 
they say to Second Sparks and Sam. 
“We oughta rip ‘em offa you.” 
The three are booked for attempt- 
ing to enter the port area with three 
bottles of liquor—Mickey’s one and 
the two previously confistated from 
the white guy, Brownie. They are 
released but told to appear for trial 
at nine o'clock Christmas morning. 
I appear with them, as defense 
counsel, and bring along Brownie 
as a material witness. He is pretty 
sore when he hears that his colored 
shipmates have taken the rap for 
his two bottles, and insists on com- 
ing. 
“What a night,” the MP corporal 
on duty as clerk of court says, “what 
a head I've got.” All the MP's 
look as if they'd put in a tough 
Christmas Eve, disposing of all that 
evidence. So does the Acting Pro- 
vost Marshal, a lieutenant from 
Texas, who takes me into a back 
room to talk things over when he 
learns I'm there to defend the Ne- 
groes. The whole thing can be 
quashed if the guys will just plead 
guilty and accept seven days’ re- 
striction to the ship, which won't 
matter since we're sailing in a cou- 
ple of days anyway. I consult my 
clients outside and go back in to 
tell him they refuse to plead guilty 
and demand courts-martial. He 
calls in a Coast Guard lieutenant 
from the Merchant Marine Hearing 
Unit next door. He says the men, 
for their own good, should plead 
guilty. 

“But they aren’t guilty,” I say. 


1945 
“They didn’t have three bottles. 
One of them had one bottle. The 
other two didn’t have any. They 
got credit for two bottles taken off 
a white guy, who passed through 
the gate with another bottle and 
wasn't even arrested.” 

“O. K.,’’ the Provost Marshal 
says, “they want courts-martial and 
they're going to get them. You 
want to start something, but you 
can be damn sure we'll finish it and 
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finish it right.” 

“When you say ‘finish it right,’ 
you better mean ‘finish it justly,’ ”” 
I say, “or it still won't be finished.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, Purser,” the Coast Guard 
lieutenant tells me, ‘“‘or you'll be in 
this too. What business is it of 
yours anyway?” 

The three Negroes are never 
court-martialed and Brownie gets 
no chance to testify. 


Gachling 


A FAMED PIANIST was once taken by a friend to listen to a 


night club star swing the classics on the piano. One of the numbers 
was a famous Bach composition which the swing piano player 
proceeded to take apart with impunity. 

After the number was over, the top-ranking pianist was told: 
“It's really remarkable he plays that well. He was in an auto 
accident last week and had his jaw broken. Can’t bite at all.” 

Came the prompt reply: “I can assure you his Bach is worse 
than his bite.” 

Howard Raymond 


AN INVARIABLY late Negro worker in a war plant was taken 
to task by his foreman. “Sam,” he asked, “how come you're always 
fate. Here you live right next door to the plant and come late yet 
Tom over there, who has to travel all the way out to hell and gone 
is always on time.” 

Replied the laborer: “Well, if Tom's late, he can always hurry 
a little. But me, if I'm late, we'll I’m right here.” 

Jerry Taylor 
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Should Negroes Attend Mixed O, 
Negro Colleges ? 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


SHARP difference of 
_A opinion divides most 

Americans almost evenly 

on the question of wheth- 
er Negro students should attend 
mixed or Negro colleges. 

Both white and Negro opinion 
on this controversial question is 
widely divergent with many whites 
and Negroes in agreement but for 
opposite reasons. Queried in the 
July Necro Dicest Poll, a typical- 
ly representative segment of the 
population was found to favor 
mixed colleges by a slight margin 
but a big percentage of those polled 
were undecided. The question was: 
“Should Negroes Attend Mixed or 


Negro Colleges?” The results 
were: 
Un- 
Mixed Negro decided 
North ...31% 27% 42% 
West ....35% 25% 40% 
South ...11% 76% 13% 


Among whites in the South, sen- 
timent is virtually unanimous in 
favor of segregated colleges. Many 
white Northerners join in this view- 
point, expressing the belief that Ne- 
gro students should attend separate 
but equal schools. Some in this 
group said outright that Negro 
should not mix “socially” with 
whites while others maintained that 
Negroes would be happier among 


their own race. The white vote 


was as follows: Un- 
Mixed Negro decided 
North ...29% 28% 43% 
West ....34% 26% 40% 
South ... 1% 94% 5% 


Negro opinion followed the trend 
of white results, especially in the 
South, where many colored favored 
separate but equal schools for Ne- 
groes. The Negro results were: 


Un- 

Mixed Negro decided 
North ...56% 14% 30% 
West ....59% 17% 24% 
South ...27% 54% 19% 


Surprising result of the poll was 
the large number of Northern Ne- 
groes who favored Negro students 
attending their own colleges. Many 
of these indicated that they felt Ne- 
gro youths could escape prejudice 
at these schools and at the same 
time learn some of their own his- 
tory and traditions which they 
would get in distorted form in 
mixed schools. 

In opposition to this thinking 
was the majority of Northern Ne- 
grtoes who felt the principle of 
mixed schools be established in 
American life. They felt that while 
Negro colleges had something to 
offer, it was far more important to 
rout Jim Crow institutions from the 
nation, whether Negro or white. 


Weed: 


BELIEVE that Negroes 
Y should accept democracy 
whenever and wherever it is 
offered. I believe that Negro 
students should attend mixed col- 
leges even if it were possible to ob- 
tain an equal education in a Negro 
college. Free colleges, open to all 
irrespective of race or color, are no 
more than what is to be expected in 
a democracy. In semi-democratic 
America, the free college can be a 
powerful instrument for the attain- 
ing of real democracy in other as- 
pects of American life. 

Today the word “democracy” is 
used to glibly. Negroes especially 
are forever prating about it; yet by 
our very actions we prove that we 
do not in reality want democracy at 
all. Complete consolidation of the 
school systems in America is essen- 
tial if we mean to practice demo- 
cracy; yet some of us prefer to at- 
tend Negro colleges. 

This means, of course, that if 
Negroes do not attend in large num- 
bers the existing mixed colleges, the 
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Negroes 
Attend Mixed Or 
Negro Colleges ? 


By Lelia B. Strayhorn 


contribution that higher education 
can make to the integration of the 
Negro into American society will be 
pushed farther and farther into the 
future. As long as Negro students 
make demands upon the various 
states for ‘separate but equal” edu- 
cation, Negro colleges will be en- 
larged. As Negro institutions grow, 
Jim Crow education becomes more 
firmly rooted. 

Negroes can get equal educa- 
tional opportunities only by attend- 
ing mixed schools because there is 
no such thing as “separate but 
equal” education. The very un- 
democratic spirit which segregates 
us also provides us inferior make- 
shift schools operated on limited 
budgets. 

In most mixed schools, Negroes 
are free to use all equipment and 
facilities, and are taught by the 
same professors as are the whites. 
Therefore, they have equal educa- 
tional opportunities. There can be 
no double standard. An “A” earned 
in a mixed college by a Negro stu- 
dent will be accepted at face value 
by any college. Students transfer- 
ring from Negro to mixed colleges 
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Essay Contest Winners 

Winners in the Necro Dicest College Essay Contest on the subject, 
“Should Negroes Attend Mixed or Negro Colleges?’’ are Vivian Freeman 
of Fisk University and Lelia B. Strayhorn of Lincoln University. Each will 
be awarded a $100 prize. They were selected by this board of judges: Edwin 
R. Embee, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund; John Temple Graves, 
editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald; James E. Shepard, president of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes; Charles S. Johnson, social science 
dean at Fisk University; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; 
and Langston Hughes, noted poet and author. The contest was open to both 
white and Negro students. 

Honorable mention was awarded to the following—For Mixed Colleges: 
Kay Cremin, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.; Obedia Cunningham, Le- 
Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn.; Hugh S. Deale, Indiana University; Mer- 
cedes L. Rehm, Northwestern University. For Negro Colleges: Mildred 
E. Delaney, Talladega College; Margaret P. Schwinn, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dorothy Bernice Jones, Virginia State College; Maggie F. Kirkendall, 
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sometimes find that some of their 
credits are not acceptable and they 
are therefore admitted on condition. 
In mixed colleges where little or 
no attention is given to the Negro 
problem, the Negro student can 
render a service to democracy by 
urging that courses in the social sci- 
ences pay adequate attention to the 
role of the Negro in the develop- 
ment of the nation. Only thus can 
white students gain sufficient 
knowledge of the Negro’s back- 
ground, and only by such a knowl- 
edge can he realize the common des- 
tiny of all American citizens. God 
speed the day when the realization 
of that common destiny will make 
it unnecessary for colleges to teach 
anything but American history. 
Another reason for attending a 
mixed college is that Negro students 
strive to excel in mixed colleges be- 
cause they realize that they are com- 
peting with the best. They also re- 
alize that they are representing a 
racial group to white students who 
have never known any Negroes on 


their intellectual plane. 

Negro students know that if the 
white student has had any personal 
contact with Negroes at all, usually 
he has met only the domestic worker 
with whom he has very little in 
common. If the attendance of Ne- 
groes at mixed colleges did nothing 
more than to show white students 
that all Negroes are not domestic 
workers, it would have served a use- 
ful purpose. Such acquaintances 
will give white students an oppor- 
tunity to know, at first hand, that 
the stereotype presented to him in 
the movies, on the radio, and in a 
certain type of fiction are entirely 
false. 

However, all the enemies of 
democracy are not white people. 
Negroes themselves need to be edu- 
cated in race tolerance. There are 
many Negroes who, whether with 
good cause or not, actually hate all 
white people. The mixed college 
can help the Negro rid himself of 
the bitterness with which he re- 
gards the white race. 
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Negroes are a mystery to white 
people. Hardly a Negro can say 
that he has not at any time been 
approached by a white person who, 
with the utmost sincerity wants to 
ask such questions as these: (1) 
Are Negro babies born white and 
turn dark very soon after birth? (2) 
Why are Negroes so many different 
colors? (3) How do Negro girls 
fix their hair? (4) Do Negroes 
want to marry white people? (5) 


VI. ro: 


LTHOUGH Negro §stu- 
wie dents have been faced with 

the question as to whether 

they should attend mixed 
or Negro colleges since 1856 when 
Wilberforce was started, a solution 
is of great concern today. With 
the increased flow of money, more 
Negro students have found them- 
selves in position financially to con- 
sider attending mixed colleges. The 
fact that more mixed colleges have 
opened their doors to Negro stu- 
dents in the last decade adds further 
complexity to the problem. In or- 
der to arrive at a wise solution it is 
necessary to examine some of the 
outstanding factors involved. The 
place of Negro students on the col- 
lege campus and the effects pro- 
duced must be considered. 

Negro students can adjust them- 
selves more readily at Negro col- 
leges. 

They are not subjected to a 
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What kind of life does a Negro ex- 
pect to live after death? (6) Are 
Negro men and women sexually 
better, but with less mentality than 
white men and women? 

The mixed college provides an 
excellent opportunity to help edu- 
cate white people respecting 13 mil- 
lion unknown American citizens 
who want to believe that democracy 
is intended for ALL of the people 
in America. 


By Vivian Freeman 


strained environment dominated by 
race prejudice. From past actions 
it is quite obvious that Negro stu- 
dents are not wanted in the best 
white colleges. By 1936 Vassar 
had graduated but one Negro and 
was ignorant of it at the time. 
Princeton has never admitted a Ne- 
gro to its undergraduate school; 
Johns Hopkins admitted Negro stu- 
dents but refused to let them partici- 
pate in field trials for the Olympic 
meet. 

Such examples of discrimination 
show that in the mixed college the 
Negro student has to spend time 
breaking down barriers often in 
preference to his studies without 
assurance of favorable results. A 
college education is too serious to 
take such chances. In the Negro 
college the students have greater 
opportunities for social and extra- 
curricular activities. Their sex as- 
sociations are natural, and they may 
become members of Greek letter 
organizations if they desire. When 
Negroes on mixed campuses do 
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establish fraternities, they have no 
representation on the Inter-Frater- 
nal Council. 

Since the Negro student belongs 
to a minority group, his social and 
economic background demands spe- 
cial attention. This the personnel 
departments of Negro colleges can 
do better, for they can secure the in- 
formation with which to work. The 
student does not feel that someone 
is prying into his private affairs 
when questions are asked by his 
own group. Negroes have a natural 
tendency to give illusive informa- 
tion when approached by a white. 
Once a friend of mine filling out a 
questionnaire described his race as 
“human race” and his color as 
“high brown.” 

In attending Negro colleges the 
Negro student comes in contact with 
the best of his race. Some of the 
nationally recognized Negroes have 
been or are now instructors in Ne- 
gro colleges—Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
at Atlanta University; Dr. George 
Edmund Haynes, Dr. St. Elmo 
Brady, Dr. Charles S. Johnson, and 
Dr. James Weldon Johnson at Fisk; 
Dr. Charles Wesley and Dr. Alain 
Locke at Howard. Not only is there 
contact with prominent faculty 
members, but there are usually ex- 
ceptional young people in the stu- 
dent body. Negro colleges are in- 
terested in the development of the 
race; therefore the student learns to 
understand his race and to appreci- 
ate the contributions Negroes have 
made to culture. These he would 
not be likely to learn in mixed col- 


leges. 
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In his Dusk of Dawn, Dr. Du- 
Bois says: 

“At Fisk, the problem of race 
was faced openly and _ essential 
racial equality asserted and natural 
inferiority strenuously denied . . , 
At Harvard, on the other hand, | 
began to face scientific race dogma 
. . . It was continually stressed in 
the community and in classes that 
there was a vast difference in the 
development of the whites and the 
‘lower’ races; that this could be 
seen in the physical development 
of the Negro.” 

It is often argued that the Negro 
college does not prepare the student 
for life—first because his training 
is inferior and second because he 
cannot adjust himself to a mixed 
society. However, Negro education 
cannot be much inferior, for statis- 
tics show that graduates of Negro 
colleges have met the requirements 
for higher degrees of the leading 
universities. Between 1876 and 
1936 one hundred forty Negro col- 
lege graduates received Ph.D. de- 
grees. Even granting the fact that 
mixed colleges have better organ- 
ized curricula does not mean that 
Negro education is inferior. Edu- 
cation is not a mere matter of high 
scholarship; it is also developing a 
well-rounded personality that will 
best fit a student to meet the prob- 
lems of living. As far as society 
is concerned, the Negro is only a 
segregated part of the mixed cul- 
ture, so there is little adjusting to be 
done. All his close friends and as- 
sociates will belong to his small 
world within. 
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Since Negro colleges were estab- 
lished for Negro students, and since 
they afford greater opportunities for 
character building, leadership, and 


Wee : 


HIS IS our hope: that our 

j children will scoff at the di- 

mensions of our problems; 

that “Which colleges for 

which color Americans?” will seem 

silly in 1970; that our children will 

not be able to say “All kids in my 
school are white.” 

They will note, as we did not, the 
parallel between entrance require- 
ments to the Master Race and to 
some of our Better Colleges. They 
will be angry that their parents bled 
overseas to kill an idea flourishing 
at home. Ina racial sense, they will 
be better brought up than we. If 
white and colored students struggle 
with the same theses from the same 
books on the same campuses and 
under the same dormitory roofs, our 
hope will be fulfilled. 

Of course, the picture of black 
and white colleges is too extreme; 
many colleges admit men and 
women of all races. Racial qualifi- 
cations are seldom printed in any 
catalogues, though it is a rare col- 
lege which does not ask the race of 
the applicant. Statistics are few; 
we can only look around black-and- 
white campuses and see how few 
Negroes are enrolled. Are there 
racial quotas? Do colleges admit 
only enough Negroes to give the 
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service than do mixed colleges, Ne- 
gro students should attend Negro 
colleges. 


By Kay Cremin 


campus “‘a liberal air?” Have Ne- 
groes neither the money nor the 
proper secondary education? Do 
these sum it up, or are most colored 
students streaming into Negro col- 
leges? Although mixed colleges 
may have bigger endowments and 
more famous professors, Negroes 
might understandably forego ma- 
terial advantages for four years of 
comparative respite from racial ten- 
sion. 

However, none of us can afford 
to prepare for living in a black or a 
white world; our world is interna- 
tional, interracial. To isolate our- 
selves racially in colleges is to scorn 
the tragic lesson of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor decade. 

The buck has been passed from 
generation to generation on a mil- 
lion graduation platforms for half 
a century of Junes. Speakers have 
told each high-school class that it 
was “The Hope of America.” If 
the class of 1945 is actually to pro- 
duce a world of which they may be 
proud, colored and white students 
must end isolationism and work to- 
gether, as their parents failed to do. 
We must have all races in our col- 
lege classrooms, among our ex- 
change students, and on our facul- 
ties. That done, we must so absorb 
ourselves in the real problems of 
our tremendous time that we will 
forget race entirely. 
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Were I the high-school gradua- 
tion speaker for 1945’s Negroes, I 
would ask how many consider them- 
selves citizens first of the world, 
then of America, and lastly, if at all, 
of their race. I would say to them: 
“America needs help from the 
strongest, wisest, and wittiest of 
Negro youth, These qualities are 
necessary; in mixed colleges Ne- 
groes move in a four-year spotlight, 
and, inevitably, are judged as typi- 
cal of thirteen million others. Not 
to feel martyred or superior or re- 
sentful of your contemporaries, even 
though you are living exhibits in 
_ visual education for them, will be 
most difficult of all. College-mate- 
rial Negroes have been unsubstanti- 
ated myths to many white: students. 
Real estate restrictions, employment 
barriers, newspapers, radios, and 
movies present Negroes to them 
only as servants, entertainers, crimi- 
nals, and bums. And where positive 
knowledge does not exist, miscon- 
ceptions and generalizations thrive ; 
glimpses of Robeson, Simms, or 
DuBois are too rare to counteract 
such stereotypes. Many of the 
whites with whom you will live 
have been isolated and therefore are 
ignorant about you. Understanding 
this, you will help them. 


Negro: 


OO FEW Negroes know 
enough of the important role 
that the economic factor plays 
in the race problem; too 
many Negroes still believe in the 
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“But race is a tertiary considera- 
tion; you are Americans, caring 
deeply about winning this war and 
a real peace. We all have heard 
windborne mutterings from Negro 
servicemen resentful of the possi- 
bility of losing a leg for democracy, 
only to be jimcrowed in peace time. 
It is for you, in the colleges, to dis- 
solve prejudice until returning col- 
ored veterans can see the walls sufhi- 
ciently crumbled to quell their in- 
dignation. 

“But the great reply transcends 
issues temporal as racial discrimina- 
tion, dwarfs areas small as America. 
This war is unique; books were 
burned, scholars saw twilight 
through barbed wire. This is a war 
against free minds. Early fascism 
worked effectively ; for ten years, in- 
tellectual isolationism in America 
permitted near-strangulation of that 
freedom. To resurrect it and to 
guard it against apathy and isola- 
tionism is the task of democratic 
scholars. 

“Ours is a job so big it mocks 
at separate camps. - The battle must 
be waged by all who recognize in 
the attitude toward the Mind’s free- 
dom the primary bond or barrier 
between men, whatever their color.” 


By Mildred E. Delaney 


fallacy of the “superior white race ;” 


“too few Negroes realize that not 


only whites but also Negroes would 
exploit them for their own selfish 
ends. 
In the Negro college, one receives 
more abundant knowledge of the 
Negro and his problems. Sociology 
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courses stress the social conditions 
of the Negro. These courses re- 
veal how the customs and mores of 
the Negro people are not the out- 
growth of an inferior race, but the 
result of social and economic op- 
pression. They show the correla- 
tion between the Negro’s living 
conditions and his tendencies to- 
ward crime. 

There are Negro history courses 
which acquaint the student with the 
struggles and achievements of the 
Negro for several generations. Di- 
rect contact with his people is avail- 
able to the student of the Negro 
college; he learns their attitudes ; he 
better understands their actions; he 
realizes their shortcomings. 

Most Negro colleges are located 
in Negro communities which afford 
the student a greater opportunity 
for direct contact with members of 
his race. In the community he meets 
in reality the social and economic 
conditions of the Negro. He may 
learn more about their manner of 
living, and the social factors which 
are involved. 

The student of a Negro college 
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gains self-confidence which is con- 
ducive to leadership. He may ask 
questions which baffle him regard- * 
ing his unfair status in society with- 
out fear of being rebuffed. He is 
given the opportunity to participate 
in all campus activities. He need 
not fear unfair recognition in his 
classes because of color. He may 
attend the social functions without 
having to take a back seat. With 
these liberties a realization grows 
within him that he is capable of 
accomplishing feats as great as those 
accomplished by other individuals. 

Without ample knowledge of the 
problems which prevail among the 
Negro people, it is impossible for 
one to direct his actions profitably 
in diminishing them. Without the 
ability of leadership, one would be 
unable to execute his knowledge re- 
gardless of its potential value. Ade- 
quate knowledge and the ability of 
leadership are indispensable in di- 
minishing the excessive ignorance 
of the Negro, and the pathway 
which leads to the attainment of 
these two qualities is the Negro col- 
lege. 


Vo The York Monopoly 


THE PASSAGE by the New York legislature in Albany of the 
Ives-Quinn anti-discrimination bill may lead to similar action by 


other states and by Congress. 


It certainly would be silly to make 


Howard Brubaker. New Yorker 
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VIRGINIA PASSED America’s first “racial purity” law soon 
after the first Negro slaves came and the first American ever con- 
victed of miscegenation was Hugh Davis, who was whipped in 1630 
for “defiling his body by lying with a Negro.” 


THE FIRST MAN to win the right to vote in the United States 
under the 15th Amendment was Thomas Peterson, a Negro of Perth 
Amboy, N. J. The amendment was officially adopted on March 30, 
1870 and Peterson voted in a city charter poll in the Jersey town 
the following afternoon. Not only did he cast his ballot but was 
also named to a city board to revise the charter. 

Charles F. Heartman 


THE FIRST colored doctor-scientist ever portrayed in a Holly- 
wood major picture was “Dr. Oliver Marchand, of Howard Uni- 
versity” portrayed by Clarence Brooks in United Artist’s Arrow- 
smith. He sacrificed his own life saving the white and colored in- 
habitants of a West Indies island from the Bubonic plague. 

Chicago Defender 


THE FIRST NEGRO church in America was built in Philadel- 
phia in 1793, at the corner of Sixth and Lombard Streets, and de- 
dicated by Bishop Asbury, on June 29, 1794. 


Charles Francis Drake 


_ AN EX-AMHERST track team captain, Dr. Charles R. Drew, 
was the first medical director of the American Red Cross blood- 
collecting center for the U.S. Army. But despite the fact that he 
was Negro, the Red Cross still segregates Negro and white blood 
plasma today although scientists agree there is absolutely no differ- 
ence. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{| Cosmopolitan New York gave 
Justice Delaney his big chance 


Rd Cap Jurist 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Alvin Rosenfeld 


WIDE SMILE lights up 
Justice Hubert T. De- 
lany’s face when he talks 
about New York City. 

He has a great love for his 
adopted home—the city which gave 
him a chance when he came to it 26 
years ago, a naive kid from North 
Carolina. Through he had to work 
night and day to do it, he made 
good, becoming in rapid succession 
a lawyer, assistant U. S. Attorney, 
City Tax Commissioner and Justice 
of the Domestic Relations Court. 

His love for New York is more 
than personal gratitude. The tall, 
slim, personable, 43-year-old Justice 
fervently believes that New York 
has done more to aid his people and 
to “make democracy work”’ than any 
other American city. 

Not that he thinks New York or 
any other city has done enough. “I 
want it understood,” he said the 
other day, “that I believe in full 
equality — political equality, eco- 
nomic equality and social equality. 

“To those who say the Negro 
doesn’t want freedom or equality I 
say—that’s false, let the Negro de- 
cide what he wants.” 

The Negro, by being made to 


feel frequently that he is unwanted, 
is deprived of man’s Number 1 
must — dignity. Without dignity, 
Justice Delaney said, a man is as 
nothing. 

For himself, Delaney believes he 
was lucky to have been able to grow 
up remarkably free of prejudice and 
resentment. His childhood home 
was the campus of the Anglican- 
supported St. Augustine’s Legion 
Institute in Raleigh, N. C., a com- 
bined elementary and secondary 
school and junior college, where 
both his parents were teachers. 

His father, Henry B. Delaney, 
who was born in slavery, and his 
mother, Nanny, who first learned to 
read and write when she was 16, 
were classmates at the school, mar- 
ried upon graduation and stayed on 
to teach. Henry Delaney also 
studied at the Institute’s Divinity 
School, was ordained and later be- 
came Anglican-Episcopal Bishop for 
the Carolinas. 

The school, an unusual institu- 
tion for those days, had both white 
and Negro teachers. And young 
Hubert Delaney lived on a campus 
where no differentiation was made 
between white teachers and Negro 
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teachers or students. 

It was only when he became old 
enough to spend some time in 
Raleigh itself that Hubert began to 
realize how the South treated 
Negroes. And, for a time, the young 
boy looked upon white people with 
distrust. 

The South's race policy deprived 
Hubert of the movies and the legit- 
imate theatre—his father, firmly op- 
posed on grounds of principle to 
the Jim Crow system of permitting 
Negroes to sit only in the balcony, 
would never attend a theatre in the 
South and would not permit his 
children to do so either. 

Hubert was one of 10 children. 
That, he thinks, was good for him. 
“When you're a member of a big 
family you get knocked around 
quite a lot and you don’t become a 
prima donna.” 

But the expense of caring for 
such a large family, Hubert knew, 
would prevent his parents from 
financing his college education. So, 
for several summers before he was 
due to enter college, he worked 
every day from dawn to sunset, first 
on the school farm and later on 
Connecticut tobacco farms. 

He considers his decision to at- 
tend New York City’s College in- 
stead of accepting a scholarship at a 
Southern school one of the turning 
points of his life. “I worship City 
College,”’ Delany said, “for what it 
did for me. It took a slow, pretty 
conservative kid and made him 
think a little.” It gave him intel- 
lectual curiosity and real ambition. 

After school Delany worked 
eight hours daily as a red cap in 
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Penn Station. He studied whenever 
he got a chance—on the subway, in 
the station locker room, at lunch. 

When he graduated from CCNY 
at the age of 21 he reversed his 
earlier procedure. He worked from 
9 to 3 as a grammar school teacher 
and went to law school in the after- 
noon and evening. 

Within a year after Delany grad- 
uated from NYU Law School he 
was appointed as an assistant to 
U. S. Attorney Charles H. Tuttle. 
In five years as an Assistant U. S. 
Attorney he prosecuted successfully 
498 out of 500 criminal cases. 

In 1929, Delany ran for Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket in the 
21st District which took in 
much of Harlem and Washington 
Heights. Some of his advisers said, 
“Don’t campaign in Washington 
Heights. Let them think you're an 
Irishman.” Delany indignantly re- 
jected that idea, and stumped the 
Heights. 

It was a bitter campaign, and the 
race issue was raised. Delany fought 
back against it, and Rep. F. H. La- 
Guardia, then running for re-elec- 
tion on the same ticket in another 
district, helped him. They became 
fast friends, though Delany lost the 
election. 

Soon after LaGuardia was elected 
Mayor in 1933, Delany was ap- 
pointed to the City Tax Commis- 
sion. With a salary of $10,800 a 
year, he was believed to be the 
highest-salatied Negro appointive 
officer in the country. At 33, he 
was also one of the youngest for so 
high a position. 

For the past two and a half years, 
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Delany has been on the Domestic 
Relations bench. Of all his cases, 
only one has been appealed. He 
loves the work, especially in Chil- 
dren’s Court. 

For recreation, Delany likes to 
take his wife, Willetta (his former 
secretary), to the theatre. Some 
times, he and the children, Made- 
lon, 15, and Harry, 12, go skating 
or walking. He doesn’t like detec- 
tive stories, but he is very fond of 
Somerset Maugham’s works. He 
likes to work with his hands and 
enjoys doing repair jobs around the 
house. 

He finds little leisure for any of 
these things because of the time he 
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devotes to the USO, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (he’s a directot of 
both) and some 20 other organiza- 
tions. 

Although he believes there is 
danger of race trouble after the war, 
Delany also has faith that the peo- 
ple will experience a “tremendous 
upsurge” and develop their own 
leaders for good. He is a Repub- 
lican, but he believes that achieve- 
ment of the administration’s goal of 
60,000,000 jobs would go far to- 
ward eliminating racial tensions. 
“That's why I’m for Henry Wal- 
lace,” he said, “whether or not I'm 
a Republican.” 


On 


BACK FROM THE FRONT after a long siege of fighting, a 


Negro soldier was invited as a dinner guest by a Southern Negro 
farmer. . It was a long time since the soldier had seen any chicken 
and he devoured two whole chickens while his host watched in 
amazement. Later the two went out on the porch to relax after 
the meal when a rooster came strutting by. 
“My but that’s a mighty proud rooster,” exclaimed the soldier. 
should be,”’ the farmer replied. “He's just given two sons 
to the army.” 
James Russell 


IN A SMALL TOWN in Dixie, a Negro farmer came into the 
colored community regularly to peddle berries in season. He would 
sell a milk bottle full for 25 cents. One day, however, he suddenly 
upped the price to 50 cents for his customers. 

“Why one protested. 

“Hell of a big war some place,” was his reply. : 

Ralph Roberts 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Alfred E. Smith 


N ATLANTIC CITY in the 
middle 30's, I attended my 
first convention of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social 

Work. As I look back upon it, it 
was quite an experience. In fact 
because of the incidental humilia- 
tion, it WAS experience. 

As every social worker, real or 
fancied, knows, the Annual Con- 
ference of Social Work in Spring 
or early Summer, is “Mecca.” To 
get there is the thing, no sacrifice 
too great. 

No less intriguing to the con- 
siderable colored and other minor- 
ity group members is the long-time 
portable no-Jim-Crow policy. Ac- 
cording to tacit agreement, no me- 
tropolis may be graced with pres- 
ence of the social workers unless at 
least the few top-flight hotels and 
restaurants agree to abandon, if for 
the nonce, their bans against Ne- 
groes and other minorities. _ 

In Atlantic City for example, 
such swank expensive boardwalk 
hostelries as the Ambassador which 
ordinarily frown upon Jews and 
Negroes either as guests or sefv- 
ants, opened their gleaming doors 
and threw out the temporarily wel- 
come sign. So that in company with 
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other Negro figures, I was wa: 
embraced by the plush Ambassador 
hospitality. 

In those days by accident, a 
“Black Cabineteer,”” Negro adviser 
to Harry Hopkins’ WPA, I was 
newly come to public life, inexpe- 
rienced in its nuances, and woefully 
ignorant of its pitfalls. Small won- 
der that haughty Nordic headwait- 
ers, doormen, bellhops and clerks 
springing humbly to my beck and 
call and bowing to my slightest 
cash-enforced wish, were for me a 
heady draught. Frankly, I felt 
like “somebody,” acted like “some- 
body” and after a day or so came to 
believe I was “somebody.” 

White social workers, even some 
of the hidebound southerners made 
a point of relaxing racial prejudices 
at conference meetings, social af- 
fairs and after-hours entertainment. 

This was the atmosphere I lived 
in for a blissful week, and this at- 
mosphere I took with me to the 
railroad station when ready to de- 
part. By mischance I missed my 
train, and having some two hours 
to dawdle, walked across the sta- 
tion plaza to a little third rate 
movie theater. 

I purchased tickets, entered and 
was directed toward the balcony 
stairs by a white girl usher. Think- 
ing the orchestra floor full, I 
climbed the stairs and it was here 
that the “atmosphere’’ was rudely 
dispelled. The smelly, dirty, little 
peanut-strewn balcony was where 
Negroes sat or else. The orchestra 
floor was for ‘white only.” 

My ego descended the stairs well 
ahead of me and at a much more 
rapid rate. 


{| Black republic set to buy 
many products in America 


Goes Shopping 
Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 
By Jack Boyle 


HEN a native Gola chief 
Wi the interior of Liberia 

places an order for an elec- 

tric generatiig plant, with 
cash on the line, it is apparent that 
the solvent little republic on the 
west coast of Africa offers Amer- 
ican exporters wide opportunities. 

The request from the chief, who 
rules with magisterial authority 
over 18,000 acres and 8,000 tribes- 
men, is typical of those reported 
by Walter F. Walker, a native of 
Alabama, who holds the newly 
created cabinet post of Secretary of 
Public Works and Utilities. He 
has been consul general in the 
United States since 1939 and as 
such was Liberia’s ranking diplo- 
matic official in the United States. 
However, Liberia soon will appoint 
a minister, thus separating the dip- 
lomatic and consular services. 

Walker said that Americans will 
have a great opportunity in the 
Liberian market after the war, as 
the Liberians need such heavy goods 
as construction materials, trucks, 
automobiles and electrical supplies, 
as well as nearly every type of con- 
sumer goods, including textiles, 
pianos, radios, refrigerators and 
electric flatirons.. 

“Two important factors must be 
emphasized,” Walker said. ‘‘Libe- 
tians are anxious to buy from their 
model republic, the United States, 


but economic common sense de- 
mands that prices be fair in com- 
petition with European scales. 
Second—and I cannot put this too 
strongly—American exporters must 
learn to crate goods properly. Even 
before the war merchandise arrived 
in frightful condition. As an ex- 
ample, I saw on the docks of Mon- 
rovia a consignment of vitreous— 
enameled bathtubs which had been 
packed in flimsy boxes. The tubs. 
were so cracked and scratched that 
they could hardly ornament a junk 
yard. At the moment one marine 
insurance company is handling a 
claim for $25,000 growing out of 
damages to goods in a single cargo. 
“The demand for heavy goods 
is the result of the far-seeing plans 
of President William V. S. Tubman 
of Liberia. The nation is engaged 
in a great program of hydro-elec- 
trification, road building and im- 
provement of the harbor of Mon- 
rovia. ; 
“This program will come under 
my supervision in the new Cabinet 
post. Monrovia must have an ade- 
quate water supply, an enlarged 
sewage system and a new power 
plant. The present power plant is 
carrying a heavy load, but construc- 
tion of a new one will be simplified 
by the fact that abundant water 
power is available in the St. John 
River and the St. Paul River. No 
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large dams will be needed. 
“Public utilities will be financed 
in the main by local investors, but 
there is ample opportunity for for- 
eign investors in development of 
Liberia’s iron and copper mines, 
copra, coffee, cocoa and oil palms. 

“Firestone Plantations Co., which 

grows fine plantation rubber, has 
a concession for 1,000,000 acres 
and is rapidly increasing the annual 
output for export. At present this 
export has reached between 18,000 
and 20,000 tons and eventually may 
climb to 60,000 tons annually. In- 
cidentally, since the beginning of 
the war only one cargo of Liberian 
‘rubber was lost to enemy submarine 
action. 

‘Harvey Firestone’s vision, which 
resulted in a present investment 
worth from twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars, is an example for 
future American investors. He was 
not content to buy at the market. 
Wisely, he preferred to control the 
source. The operations of Firestone 
Plantations Co. have given Liberia 


tremendous economic benefits, as 
the company gives constant employ- 
ment to more than 18,000 persons;” 

Walker said that the war has had 
strange effects on the economic life 
of Liberia. Early in the African 
campaign Allied strategy called for 
a possible sweep into North Africa 
from the southwest and several large 
airfields were built in Liberia. They 
are used for plane ferrying service 
and in addition a token force of 
United States troops is stationed in 
the republic. 

“I remember,” Mr. Walker said, 
“when eggs sold for a top price of 
36 cents a dozen. Now they are 
90 cents to $1.20. Chickens used 
to sell for 25 cents each. Now the 
price is $1 to $1.25.” 

The great seal of Liberia, whose 
motto is “The Love of Liberty 
Brought Us Here,” may be indica- 
tive of her future trade with the 
United States. It shows beyond a 
plow and spade at the base of a 
palm tree, a dove hovering over a 
sailing ship as the sun rises. 


IN A WEST COAST city where newly-arrived migrants filled 
a government housing project, many of the whites from small towns 
never had any contacts with Negroes prior to their arrival. This 


was especially true of the small children. 


One day a little girl 


ran home to her mother and asked: ‘Mother, what is the name of 
those people I'm supposed to hate?” 


Jack Mathews 
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A condensation from the book 


By Ronald Kirkbride 


This roaring, dynamic story of a Quaker farmer’s one- 
man battle to bring decency and humanity to a Klan-ridden 
Dixie town has been called “one of the best novels of 1945” 
by Chicago Daily News reviewer David Appel. It is distin- 
guished, engrossing writing, both poignant and charming with 
a fresh approach to the South’s racial problems. 


Copyright, 1945, By Ronald Kirkbride 
(Published by Frederick Fell, Inc., N. Y. Price $2.50) 
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{| A Quaker farmer's one-man 
battle against Dixie hatred 


Whads, Blow Gently 


By Ronald Kirkbride 


HE MURDER of Zanda 

j Belton will always be clear 

in my mind because it 

marked the beginning of a 

struggle for our family against ele- 

ments of wickedness in the town. 

Also, it gave meaning and purport 

to the grief that had gripped me 
since coming to the South. 

There was little we knew about 
Zanda Belton except that he was a 
good Negro and a kind man. He 
owned a small barber shop on the 
Main Street, and he cut my hair 
once a month when my father took 
me to Ruston for that reason. He 
would stand outside the shop in his 
white coat, leaning against the bar- 
ber pole smiling and nodding to 
people as they passed, and a kind 
word and a warm greeting he had 
for everybody. 

The afternoon of the Seventh 
Day it was, and the streets were 
crowded with shoppers standing 
around with their arms full of pack- 
ages, joking and gossiping with one 
another. 

I was sitting in the chair with 
Zanda over me clicking with the 
scissors, when a loud rumbling of 
hoofbeats and rattling of buggies 
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came outside, to make everyone get 
up and run onto the pavement to 
see what was up, Zanda, too. The 
sounds drew nearer, and out of the 
window I saw several buggies fly 
past, the horses’ feet thundering on 
the clay road, and crouching low 
over the reins were weird white- 
sheeted figures with pointed hoods 
and thin slits for eyes to send every 
hair on my body flying up like a 
brush. 

As the buggies skidded over to 
the curb with the screeching of 
splintered wood, one of the figures 
leaned out and made a quick mo- 
tion with his arm, and then the train 
passed on down the street and dis- 
appeared from sight. So quick it 
was it seemed like a dream, not real 
at all. 

Outside there was screaming, and 
Zanda lunged through the doorway 
and fell at my feet with a great gash 
in his throat, the blood pumping 
up from his body to spill over his 
clothes. All white were his eyes, 
gone back into his head, which was 
hanging by a thread from his spine. 

How I ever got out of the chair 
I do not know, for I had to jump 
over the body with the blood all 
over, and when I reached the street — 
I thought I was going to be sick, 
but then I saw my father and 
brother John coming out of the of- 
fice, and I ran to them and hid un- 
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der my father’s coat. 

“Did thee see, papa?” I cried, 
shaking. thee see?” 

“Yes, David,” said my father 
grimly, and stroked my hair. 

“Thee was not fooling, Davy,” 
John said, his eyes on the crowd. 
“Right thee was about Knights and 
the White Order!” 

“Come,” my father said very 
quietly. “We'll go home now.” 

When he had driven in silence 
out of town a few miles, my father 
asked : 

“Does thee feel all right, David?” 

“Yes, papa,” I said, feeling far 
fram it. 

“Listen, then,” he said. “I’m 
sorry thee had to see what hap- 
pened. But thee has seen, so step 
up on thy experience and make use 
of it. Now thee knows what evil 
there is under the name of public 
decency, and that there’s no room 
in the world for cruelty and unkind- 
ness, and that all men are born 
equal, no matter race or color. Does 
thee understand?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Good. Then. forget what thee 
has seen. It has nothing to do with 
thee whatever.” 

“But papa, who are they, and 
why did they do it?’’ I asked, still 
frozen with the picture of it in my 
mind. “Why, papa?” 

“I don’t know, son,” said my 
father. 

“I heard Zanda owed money,” 
John said. “And there was talk in 
the town about a Negro owning his 
own shop on the Main Street.” 

“Enough,” said my father sadly, 
tired about the eyes. “Enough, or 


I'll turn back and disgrace myself 
like the lad, here, with these fists!” 


OLDER it grew as we drove 
( along, and dark clouds rolled 

up from the West. A few 

birds chirped restlessly in the 
tangled mass of weeds and brush 
along the ditch bank, and small 
brown sparrows hovered in the 
grass, their feathers fluffed against 
the wind that moaned through the 
trees like a whimpering hound. 

“Papa,” John said, “I've made 
up my mind about one thing.” 

“What, son?” 

“Somebody must stand up for the » 
Negroes, fight for them. I’m a law- 

. “Yes,"’ my father said, as if wait- 
ing. ‘Thee is a lawyer.” 

“I'll let it be known I'll take 
their cases,” said John. 

“Against whom?” my father 
asked. “Ghosts in white sheets.” 

“Ghosts don’t run around in bug- 
gies with straight-edged razors,” 
John said. 

“True enough,” my father said. 
“But I don’t have to tell thee that 
if thee sides with the Negroes, no 
white man will ever enter thy office 
again.” 

John stared for a time at the reins 
he held in his hands. 

“I’ve thought of that,” he said 
at last. “But there’s the land thee 
gave me, and the profit from it.” 

“Yes,”’ said my father. 

“And there’s little we need, 
really.” 

“Yes,” said my father again. 

“Tl do it!” said John. 

My father put his hand on my 
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brother’s shoulder and looked into 
his face, and there was something 
in his eye that made me feel all 
warm inside, though outside I was 
freezing. 

“I'm glad,” my father said. 
(ll help thee where I can. Evil 
there is in this town, my son, and 
we'll clean it out, together.”’ 

Good it sounded from my father, 
and yet at the words I felt a chill 
creep over me. 

My brother Benn was out front 
to meet us and to take the horse to 
the barn for a rubdown, and my 
mother came running from the 
porch all smiles to tell us that Mr. 
Judson had called to say he was 
bringing friends to visit with us. 
Excited she was, and dressed in her 
very best, and she sent my father 
straight upstairs to change, and me 
too. 

My mother hurried into the 
kitchen to make preparations for 
tea. 

Upstairs in my father’s dressing 
room. 

“David, thee had better lie down 
for a while.” 

“I'm all right, papa,” I said. 

“Not feeling sick after what thee 
has seen? 

“No, papa.” 

“Into thy gray suit, then, and not 
a word to thy mother. We must 
save her from unpleasantness when- 
ever we can. More there'll be, no 
doubt, and think of her first always, 
and be careful with thy words.” 

“Yes, papa,” I said. “And it'll 
be nice for mama with friends com- 
ing.” 

“Tt will,” said my father. “It’s 
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good of our neighbor, Mr. Judson, 
and I shall tell him so.” 


T FIVE o'clock there was a 
on the door and my 

father went to open it. 

Three men there were, and 
Mr. Judson, two in fine leather 
boots, bright with polish—planters, 
of course—and the other was Judge 
Topper whom my father had met at 
the courthouse. 

Big company, yes, for I knew the 
others by name: Mr. Wellington, 
who owned the old brick estate 
known as The Terraces, and whose 
picture was always in the paper as 
one of Ruston’s foremost aristocrats, 
and Mr. Berdorff, who also owned 
an old plantation on the other side 
of town, as well as a cotton gin and 
Ruston’s big feed store. An honor, 
indeed, to have them, I could tell 
by father’s look of surprise and 
hearty greeting, and my mother’s 
shyness when she was introduced, 
and my brother John’s amazement 
to see Judge Topper. 

My mother took them into the 
living room and I was asked to 
shake hands, which I did. Then we 
all gathered round the blazing fire. 

“Charming place you have here, 
Mr. Jordan,” said Mr. Wellington, 
in a deep lazy voice, almost a sigh. 

A small man he was, but so heavy 
about the waist and so thick about 
the neck for a moment you thought 
him big. Proud, too, as he stood 
with his back to the fire, his hands 
clasped behind him, his barreled 
legs planted wide apart. It was easy 
to see he was conscious of his posi- 
tion in the town, and wished us to 
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be conscious of it, too. 

“Thank you for saying so,” my 
mother said, very pleased. 

“I’m glad to meet you at last,” 
said Mr. Berdorff. ‘I have heard a 
great deal about you since you came 
to Ruston.” 

“Oh?” said my mother, with eyes 
bright. ‘Nice things, I hope?” 

Mr. Berdorff coughed behind his 
hand, but did not answer, and smil- 
ing, my mother asked if he would 
care for some tea. 

“Thank you, no,” he said. 
“Never touch it.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,’’ said my mother, 
disappointed. “But you will of 
course Judge Topper.” 

“No, thank you,” said the Judge, 
bowing low, and holding up a 
pudgy hand as if in protest. 

He had crisp curly hair around a 
bald shiny pate, and a shrewd face 
that was deeply lined, hard little 
blue eyes, and a long beak of a nose 
that must have itched, for continu- 
ally he rubbed and scratched it. 

“Come,” said my father with a 
laugh, to help my mother out. 
“You'll have a sandwich, won't you, 
Mr. Wellington?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Mr. Well- 
ington. “I don’t really think we'll 
have time. You see, we dropped 
in to have a talk with you, Mr. Jor- 
dan.” 

“That's so,” said Mr. Berdorff. 

‘Quite,”” echoed the Judge. 

At this moment Becky came in 
carrying the tray heaped with fine 
things to make bubbles come into 
my mouth, which she carried to the 
fireplace in silence before my 
mother said in a cool, quiet voice: 
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“Becky, there'll be no tea this 
afternoon. The gentlemen are not 
staying.” 

Becky stood with the tray in her 
arms looking from one to the other 
until I thought she would drop it in 
our laps. 

“Yes, mum,” she said finally, and 
waddled out, looking darkly behind 
her. 

A moment of silence. 

“Come girls,” said my mother, 
rising. “We'll leave the men to 
themselves. Good afternoon, gentle- 
men, it has been nice meeting you.” 
And she went out, followed by 
Faith and Leola. Mad I was, then, 
and my father too, I am sure or he 
would have noticed me in the room 
and sent me away also. But he was 
eager to hear what our aristocratic 
guests had to say, and I guess he 
had something to say himself, for 
his mouth was one thin line, and 
his eyebrows jet. 

“Please,” said my father, like ice. 
“I’m waiting.” 


66 (RORDAN,” said Mr. Judson, 
rude he was, I thought. “My 
friends here came to sce me 

-because I’m your neighbor, 
and there are a few things we 
reckon you should know, seein’ 
you're from the North and maybe 
don’t quite understand how things 

are in this part of the country, as I 

mentioned before.” 

“I’m listening,” said my father. 

“It’s the wages you're paying on 
your place, here,” said Mr. Ber- 
dorff. ‘You're spoiling the Negroes 
and the people are talking. Frankly, 
they don’t like it.” 
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“I'm sorry,” my father said, “but 
I must be allowed to decide what's 
best for my own hands.” 

“I’m sorry you see it that way,” 
said Mr. Wellington with a pucker 
of his lips. ‘‘Sorry, indeed.” 

“Surely your son must realize 
what it means,” said the Judge, nod- 
ding at John. “He has a level head. 
I've noticed him more than once 
at the courthouse. You can’t be 
paying those wages from your prof- 
its on the place, here, but from 
other interests, perhaps, while the 
planters must rely solely on the 
profits from the land.” 

“I can assure you,” my father 
said, “if I could not make the plan- 
tation pay, and support the labor 
with a living wage, I'd sell and go 
back where I came from.” 

“But it’s impossible to pay a nig- 
ger a dollar and a half a day,” said 
Mr. Judson, chewing something in 
his mouth, “and make a profit. 
After all, Jordan, give us the satis- 
faction of knowing our own game. 
We've been cotton planters for gen- 
erations. It takes more’n land to 
make a planter, you know.” 

“Exactly,” said my father. “It 
takes thought as well. But if you 
insist on planting cotton when there 
is no demand for it—” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. 
Wellington, with an ingratiating 
smile, as if my father was a small 


boy to be taught a lesson in geog- ' 


raphy. “This is the cotton belt. 
Cotton is King in this part of the 
country. That’s all anybody plants 
here—cotton!” 

“Perhaps that’s your mistake,” 
said my father quietly. “Your one 
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crop system is responsible for 
twenty million Americans living in 
abject poverty, without hope of re. 
lief.” 

“Rot!” snapped Mr. Berdorff. 
“We planters turn out cotton goods 
to the value of six billion a year— 
we clothe the world, sir!’”’ 

“All except your own people,” 
my father said, reaching in his poc- 
ket for his pipe. “Or do you in- 
clude flour sacks in your figures?” 

“Really,” said the Judge, permit- 
ting the corners of his mouth to 
twitch slightly. “This is getting us 
nowhere!”’ 

“Your warehouses are full of cot- 
ton you can’t sell,” my father went 
on, blowing a dark cloud from his 
pipe. “Government bolstering can’t 
keep the price up—why do you 
grow nothing else, then? If I can 
grow other crops and pay my hands 
decent wages as a result, I shall do 
so.” 

“What crops would you plant?” 
asked Mr. Wellington casually, but 
interested now, I could see, and 
with his heels together for once. 

“Those with profitable by-prod- 
ucts,” said my father. “Cotton 
plant is one, producing seed and 
no fibre.” 

“What in hell’s the sense of cot- 
ton stalk without fibre?’ Mr. Ber- 
dorff stormed angrily, to make red 
come into my cheeks. 

“There's money in cottonseed oil, 
as you should know,” said my 
father, ‘“‘while the fibre rots in the 
warehouse.” 

“And peanuts,” put in John from 
the sofa. 

Our guests roared mightily at 
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this from my brother. 

“My son’s quite right,” my father 
said. ‘Hundreds of commercial 
products use peanuts for a base. 
And from the Chinawood tree you 
could have tung-oil for the paint 
and varnish trade. A good com- 
position board can be made from 
the waste of the sawmills. There's 
urgent need for turpentine and resin 
distilleries. Shall I go on?” 

“We don’t know a thing about all 
that,” said Mr. Wellington, with an 
impatient shrug. 

“But I do,” my father said, fix- 
ing Mr. Wellington with his eye. 
“I'd be glad to help you if you're 
interested.” 

I could have laughed, then, how 
my father had twisted the lot of 
them around his little finger. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Mr. Well- 
ington flatly. 

“And you are going to continue 
to pay your hands Northern wages?” 
said the Judge, screwing up his 
little blue eyes. 

“If they do the same kind of 
work, yes,” said my father. “I be- 
lieve in paying a man what he’s 
worth,” 

“It's a wonder,” said John, al- 
most to himself, ‘‘why there're no 
unions in Ruston.” 

Mr. Wellington pulled himself 
up with a jerk, and the veins in his 
neck became a deep purple. 

“No labor organizations in this 
part of the world, my boy,’’ he said 
with a swagger. ‘We know how to 
deal with labor in Ruston.” 

“Yes,” said my father, and tired 
he looked, now. “I think I saw an 


example of it today. Or perhaps 
you were not there, gentlemen?” 

“The barber, Zanda Belton? 
Yes, I heard about it,” said the 
Judge. 

“Have you no idea who these - 
people are who run about in sheets 
cutting off heads with razors?”’ my 
father asked, pointing with his pipe. 

“No,” said the Judge. “No, I 
have no idea. If I had, of course, 
I'd put a stop to it.” 

“That kind of thing has to hap- 
pen now and then,” said Mr. Jud- 
son, crinkling the corners of his 
eyes as men do who were not born 
yesterday. “Or well, you know 
what the niggers would do—take 
the country.” 

“And the Knights take a hand 
in seeing that law and order pre- 
vail,” said John. 

“I guess that’s it,’ said Mr. Ber- 
dorff, ‘though I’m against it too, 
of course.” 

The men got up, then, and my 
father showed them to the front 
door. On the steps, Mr. Welling- 
ton paused. 

“Think it over, Jordan,” he said, 
“and let me know what you feel. 
Frankly, I was interested in your 
ideas, but convinced they are not 
practical. A Southerner is a cotton 
planter, and cotton is his life. I 
don’t think yoy’ll get a man to lis- 
ten to you, but people will listen to 
what the Negroes have to say about 
the wages you're paying, and it 
might not be too pleasant, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes,” my father said, “I know 
what you mean.” 
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“Give our respects to your wife 
—and tell her how sorry we are we 
couldn’t stay. Another day, per- 
haps.” 

“Yes, another day,’ said my 
father, and closed the door. 


OHN WAS looking tired and 

thinner, to worry my mother a 

little. Late nights and so many 

cases were beginning to tell 
on him, but what wore him down 
more than anything was the hope- 
lessness of his position. The eve- 
nings he did come home for supper 
we spent in front of the fire listen- 
ing to what had gone on in court, 
and the problems he had to face. 
Some of the cases were small and 
petty, quarrels among the Negroes 
themselves, but most were griev- 
ances between Negroes and plant- 
ers, and ugly acts of brutality by the 
Knights, some of them so ugly my 
father sent me out of the room so 
I could not brood over them in my 
mind, as he knew I would. 

One evening Tom came running 
over to see my brother, angry and 
excited, and my father took them 
into the den. When Tom came out 
he was weeping, and my father was 
dark with rage, and my brother very 
set and determined about some- 
thing. They would not tell me what 
was the matter with Tom, but the 
next day I did some detective work 
on my own. I went to see Tom's 
hoy, Molasses. 

I found him sitting on the cabin 
steps, feeding Moses scraps from a 
plate. 

“Hello, Molasses,” I said. 
“Lo,” he said, wriggling with 
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embarrassment. 

“What's wrong with your papa? 
Is anybody sick in the house?” 

He shook his head. 

“Why did he come over last night 
to see my papa, then.” 

“To tell about June,” he said, 
digging his feet in the sand. 

“What's wrong with your sis- 
ter?” 

“She’s fragrant.” 

“Fragrant!” 

“In the family way. Fragrant, 
Papa says.” 

It was Ed Canty, the riding boss 
for Mr. Judson. John and my father 
went right over to see him with 
Tom, and I slipped through the 
woods when they had gone and hid 
in the brush near Mr. Judson’s 
front steps. 

“Canty ain’t here,” Mr. Judson 
was saying with a smile on his face. 
“And if you folks think you can 
arrest my riding boss for carrying 
on with a nigger you must be plumb 
crazy. Take my advice and forget 
it.” 

“That,” said my brother with 
anger, ‘is something we've no in- 
tention of doing.” 

Mr. Judson shrugged, and spit 
tobacco. 

“Go ahead,” he laughed. “But 
nobody’s going to arrest a white 
man for having a little fun with a 
nigger. Who elects the sheriff I'd 
like to know. Who pays his salary? 
Not the niggers, they don’t.” Then 
his eyes narrowed, and he took a 
step towards Tom, who cowered be- 
hind my father. “As for you, Tom,” 
he said, “you know what comes of a 
nigger for shooting off his mouth.” 
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And his hand shot out and he 
slapped Tom full across the face. 

My father stepped up, then, and 
stood over Mr. Judson, and I 
thought for once I was going to see 
my father use his fists. But he did 
not, though his face was as black 
as the dirt under Mr. Judson’s nails. 

“T'll have you up for assault and 
battery along with your Mr. Canty,” 
my father said, very low, his eyes 
on Mr. Judson’s mouth. 

“No, you won't,” said Mr. Jud- 
son. “This is my place and you're 
trespassing. Get that nigger off 
here or. I'll fill him full of shot.” 
The tones of his ancestry were in 
his voice and I was hot under the 
collar there in the bushes just listen- 
ing. 

“Look here, Mr. Judson,’’ said 
my brother, ‘‘when will you realize 
you can’t go pushing people about 
just because they haven't had the 
same advantages as you? You're 
clinging to traditions that have 
made this pact of the country a 
grave social problem. 

“The aristocracy has always ruled 
the South,” Mr. Judson said, ‘and 
it'll go on doing so, if I don’t miss 
my guess.” 

“No,” said my father, “I think 
you'll find you'll have to fall in 
line and cooperate or become ex- 
tinct like everything else that has 
outlived its usefulness.” 

“D'you mind?” said Mr. Judson, 
rudely. ‘‘I got work to do. I can’t 
stand around all day arguing.” And 
he turned and walked away. 

John had Ed Canty down to the 
courthouse and we all went down 
to watch my brother perform. He 


was angry, but quiet in his words, 
and strode up and down before the 
jury with his thumb in his waist- 
coat to make me laugh. But I did 
not laugh when I saw Mr. Canty. A 
big, hard man he was, and seemed 
to take the whole matter as a joke. 
Tom was witness for June, but Mr. 
Judson was witness for Ed Canty, 
and he brought along three other 
witnesses. Negro “hands” on his 
place, who testified that the day 
June said she was with Mr. Canty, 
he was working in the fields. You 
could tell they had been told just 
what to say, and they were so 
scared they never spoke a word 
without looking at Mr. Judson first, 
who motioned to them from his 
seat. 

Crowded the courtroom was that 
day, and full of hostility towards us. 
You could feel the air sharp with 
it, and Mr. Wellington and Mr. 
Berdorff were just across the aisle, 
but they never looked at us. No, 
they listened to every word, bent 
forward in their seats, their eyes on 
Tom and June the whole time, and 
it was though you could see a rope 
with a noose on it reflected in their 
pupils. 

Everything went off calmly and 
professionally Judge Topper saw to 
that, sitting up there in his high 
seat like a bald eagle, and looking 
down at us over his long nose. But 
in the end the case was dismissed 
for lack of evidence, which was 
funny, I thought, with a baby on its 
way, as if that was nothing at all. 

When we left the room people 
stood and glared at us. Then Mr. 
Wellington came up and had a 
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word with my father as we reached 
the door. 

“Well sir,” he said in a loud 
voice so the whole courtroom could 
hear. “Having a little trouble with 
your hands, eh?” 

“Not that I know of,” my father 
said. 

“And how are you this fine 
morning, Mrs. Jordan? I’ve been 
meaning to drop out and have an- 
other little chat, but you know how 
it is. Never seem to have a mo- 
ment these days. Well, goodday.” 
And with a beaming smile, and 
with a lift of his broad-brimmed 
hat, he was gone. 


HE MOONLIGHT lay like 

i a glistening web over the 

land. The brown cotton 

stubble and the cornstalks 

and cane stood stark and lonely in 

the fields, and only the limpid note 

of a mocking bird broke the still- 

ness, to cease abruptly, shattered by 

the brutal scream of an owl, who 
would have his prey. 

My father sat in the big chair 
reading the Bible, but it was easy to 
see his mind was not on it. 

This was the night of the big 
meeting, and there had been no 
work on the farm, and since sun- 
rise the Negroes had poured in 
from far and wide to the clearing 
behind the barn. 

John turned abruptly from the 
window. His face was lined, and 
his jaw tight. 

“Papa,” he said, “hadn't we bet- 
ter be over by there? The people 
will want to hear from thee.” 

My father looked up from the 
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Bible and shook his head, and his 
temples shone white in the fire- 
light. 

“No, son,” he said. “This is not 
our affair. The Negroes must make 
their own demands, and Boe Garry's 
their leader.” 

“Will the planters have the de- 
mands in the morning, then?” 

“Yes,” my father said. ‘So they'll 
know in time how things stand for 
the plowing.” 

Over John’s shoulder through 
the window I could see the mys- 
terious flickerings of the torches. 
The woods were so far-reaching, so 
deep with shadow, and the trees 
swayed with such a forlorn abandon 
that I shivered. The searching 
tongues of flame ran up the trunks, 
only to fall momentarily defeated 
into the brush below, and the long 
fingers of the branches trembled 
and awakened. The moon, blend- 
ing with the torches, cast a fantas- 
tic spell over the clearing. Dark- 
ness and light, shadow and mys- 
tery, seemed to lurk in every corner. 

A faint strumming of a guitar 
drifted across from the clearing, 
and singing began, to let us know 
the meeting had not yet started. 

“Open the window, John,” my 
father said. 

John did as he was told, and the 
sounds came clearer, and many 
voices could be heard. 

“I wonder if the planters know 
the men are up to?” my mother 
said in a whisper. 

“They will know soon enough,” 
John said. 

Somebody was speaking, but you 
could not tell who at that distance. 
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The singing had ceased, and a great 
hush fell over the clearing, except 
for one voice. My father reached 
into his pocket for his pipe, and he 
began to pace up and down before 
the fire. 

The minutes passed, you could 
hear them knocking in the old clock 
on the mantel like an axe in the 
wood. Every now and then shouts 
came from the clearing. 

Finally my father gave a sigh, 
and sat down. 

“Well,” he said, ‘for a moment 
I was afraid the planters would hear 
of the meeting and try to stop it. 
Thank heaven I was wrong.” 

He opened the Bible, but he had 
hardly turned the pages when a ter- 
rible sound crept out of the night, 
a long low wail, soft at first, then 
rising and growing louder, an un- 
holy sound, unearthly and jnhuman, 
to send beetles running up my 
spine. Hearing it, my mouth turned 
dry as a chalk pit. 

My father was up like a flash to 
the window. All along that gashed 
red road as far as the eye could see, 
buggies stretched white in the 
moonlight. You could hear the whir 
of the wheels, and the horses’ feet 
pounding on the clay, and over the 
reins, those awful white-sheeted 
figures crouching. And above the 
rattling and squeaking, the wail- 
ing of the guns. 

“Ach now!” my father said, his 
eyebrows drawing into a straight, 
narrow line. ‘‘John—Benn!” 

“Yes, papa,” said my brothers in 
one voice, beside him. 

“Come. David—stay here with 
thy mother!” 


“Joseph!” my mother cried. 
“Must thee go out there? Oh, must 
thee?” 

“The time has come to put an 
end to this farce,’ my father said, 
taking a firm hold on his beard. 
“Don’t worry, Ruth, and stay in the 
house with David.” 

“Oh, Joseph!’ my mother said 
again, in a thin, weak voice, but giv- 
ing a smile. 

Looking at my mother and my 
father, then, a strange quiet spread 
over me, knowing the courage of 
my father to go out there among 
those terrible, white-sheeted figures, 
and the courage of my mother to 
smile as she did in the face of it, 
and to let him go. 

I saw them crossing the yard, 
running, saw Benn roll up his 
sleeves and then they were out of 
sight behind the barn, in the dark- 
ness. 

But I could hear the shouting and 
screaming of the Negroes. 

My mother sat on the edge of my 
father’s chair, and Faith knelt be- 
side her. 

“Don’t worry, mama,” she said. 
“Papa knows how to take care of 
himself.” 

“Indeed!” said my mother, with 
a catch of her breath, her face slack 
with weakness. ‘Does any man? 
Children they are, just children!” 

“Thee'll see,” said my sister. 
“Papa will have those old Knights 
running for their lives. Just one 
word, that’s all, and a good look at 
his face!” 

“Yes, of course,” my mother 
said, sitting as though in sleep, and 
not knowing what she said. “Of 
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course,” 

“The meeting has broken up!” I 
said. ‘The Negroes are running.” 

“Devils!” said my mother, and I 
had never heard her use the word. 

And then I said: 

“Mama, I’m going out by there.” 

My mother looked at me, and her 
mouth trembled. 

“Yes,” she said, from out of the 
shadows round the fire. “Go, son, 
and bring thy father back.” 

And I went. 

As I crossed the yard I saw the 
Negroes running wildly through the 
trees. Shouting they were, and 
screaming, and above it all, that 
wailing of the guns. And then I 
heard another sound, the thud and 
crush of bone, and I leapt the fence 
to stop short in the shadows, for in 
front of me a tall sheeted figure 
stood on guard. Awful he looked 
with the pointed headgear, and the 
wide narrow slits through which his 
eyes burned like hot coals, and in 
his hand he gripped a thick club 
with wooden teeth. I waited, 
crouched in the grass, afraid to 
breathe, until he turned away, then 
I dashed out into the clearing. 

White figures were everywhere, 
swinging great clubs, and the Ne- 
groes lay stretched out on the 
ground groaning and clasping their 
heads. I looked for my father, but 
I could not see him anywhere, nor 
my brothers. 

Then I saw Boe Garry fighting 
three of the figures, and next to him 
was Tom swinging an axe. And 
behind, trying to reach him, was my 
father. His clothes were torn, and 


his face was black in the shadows, 
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and he was fighting with his bare 
fists. But fighting he was, as I had 
never seen him in my life, and with 
him were my brothers on each side, 
swinging clubs they had taken from 
the Knights. 

And then I caught the strong bit- 
ter-hot smell of tar, and saw five of 
the Knights run up from where the 
buggies made a wide circle under 
the trees carrying a tall iron tub that 
smoked and bubbled when they 
dropped it on the ground, and two 
others ran up with an old feather 
mattress, and with fear and hate 
chewing holes in me, I knew what 
they had come to do. 

“Papa!” I called. ‘‘Papa!’’ 

But he did not hear me, and I 
could not reach him, for now the 
Knights had made a ring around 
Boe Garry, their clubs held out in 
their hands like swords and my 
father was on one side and I was on 
the other. Slowly they closed in on 
Boe Garry and Tom, as they crept 
nearer and nearer, from out of the 
night, like a hungry cry, came the 
wail of the guns, until Tom 
dropped the axe with a scream and 
made a dash for the woods. But 
the guards caught him and beat 
him with their clubs and he sank 
groaning to the ground, where they 
left him. 

Then the Knights began to tear 
the clothes off Boe Garry. But they 
did not tear with their hands, but 
slashed them off with long razors 
that gleamed yellow in the light of 
the flames and when they had cut 
them off, Boe Garry stood naked 
and alone in the center of the ring, 
thin streams of blood running down 
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his body where the razors had cut 
through the clothes into the flesh. 
In pain he was yes, but there was 
not a sign of it on his face, only 
scars of humiliation and sufferance. 

The Knights took hold of him 
and threw him down roughly on 
the needles and bound him with 
rope. Then they lifted the steam- 
ing, bubbling tub of tar and held it 
over him. A deep hush swept the 
clearing, and all the white-sheeted 
figures ceased their fighting and 
drew near to watch, and I could see 
their eyes wide and intent through 
the narrow slits in their hoods, and 
there was whispering with the same 
feeling of excitement and pleasure 
in the air as there was at a quail 
shoot. 

Slowly they tipped the tub on its 
side and as the thick boiling pitch 
crept over Boe Garry’s shuddering 
body, I saw my father leap forward 
and try to break through the line of 
guards to reach him, but they threw 
him back and then fighting began 
again outside the ring when my 
brothers tried to help. Over Boe 
Garry’s writhing body I saw a group 
of the Knights take hold of my 
father and drag him out of the 
clearing into the shadows of the 
thicket. I tried to circle round and 
get to him, but there were guards 
on all sides of me, so I crouched 
down under the trees to wait. 

The Knights were rolling Boe 
Garry over and over on the mat- 
tress, and a great roar of laughter 
went up as the feathers were picked 
up by the tar. Everywhere were tar 
and feathers, in his eyes and hair 
and over his whole body. Back and 


forth they rolled him, until he did 
not look like a man at all, but a 
feathered bird, weird and terrible to 
see, 
The Knights were so absorbed in 
their sport, I made a break for it, 
then, and dashed from under the 
trees to the side of my brothers who 
were fighting a group of the figures, 
moving steadily back toward the 
thicket, behind, where they had 
taken my father. With hate and 
fury boiling up in me, I picked up 
a branch to fight too, when one of 
the figures broke away and ran to 
the thicket, and off I was after him, 
shouting at the top of my voice. 

And then I saw my father. 

He was lying on his face in the 
bushes with five white-sheeted fig- 
ures over him, beating him with 
clubs. I heard the heavy blows on 
his body, and then I must have gone 
mad, for I sprang at one of the fig- 
ures and brought the branch down 
full on his head, and as he stag- 
gered his headgear came off, and 
I saw it was Judge Topper. He 
swore under his breath and threw 
me over his shoulder into the brush, 
and when I got to my feet he was 
gone, and the other Knights with 
him. 

I crawled up beside my father 
and turned him over and took his 
head on my lap. He looked at me 
and smiled, and I held him to me 
and his beard was rough against my 
cheek. He tried to speak, but there 
was only a gurgling in his throat, 
and blood poured from his mouth 
and nose. His head pressed against 
me as he tried to raise himself, and 
even in the gloom of the thicket I 
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could see the brightness of his eyes, 
and the anger, and sick at heart as 
I was, I was proud too, that he was 
my father, fighting still. And then 
he trembled a little, and was quiet. 

And then there was a roar of 
motorcycles all round us, and shout- 
ing. The State Police had arrived. 
I could hear the shrill whinnying of 
the horses, and the grating of buggy 
wheels in the sand as the Knights 
swung to race away into the night, 
the cycles screaming after. 

And then my brothers came run- 
ning up and found us, and fell on 
their knees in the brush. 

“He's gone,” I said. 
John, papa’s gone.” 

My mother stood by the tall win- 
dow looking out over the lonely 
fields, her hand on my father’s 
chair, and her hair was white in the 
moonlight. 

“I knew it would be so,” she 
said, tears glistening in her eyes. 

“But why did thee come to this 
land if thee knew, mama,” I said. 
“Why, then?” 

“Why?” she said, with a smile 
that was not a smile, but a pain 
deep down. “Because there is no 
stopping a man who is moved by a 
feeling inside. Thy father was not 
the only one to give his life for 
others. Oh, Joseph,” she whispered 
the tears breaking, to spill down her 
cheeks. 


ITTER it is that he had to go, 

f3 but what more can a man ask 
than this: to succeed in what 
he set out to do. 


“Benn, 


Of course, there are some who | 


will say my father had nothing 


whatever to do with the change of 
things, for a fine community Ruston 
became, but they are not many, and 
they say it for a good reason, to 
hide their shortsightedness. 

Mr. Wellington, now, will have 
it that he was the first to pay the 
Negroes a living wage, out of the 
goodness of his heart. As the first 
to rush into my father’s footsteps, 
he has done very well for himself— 
but only after Boe Garry forced his 
hand, and meeting after meeting 
had been broken up, to be held 
again. 

A fine community Ruston has be- 
come, yes, you would hardly know 
it. The Negroes have their union, 
and there is food for all, and 
clothing, and a schoolhouse coming 
up down there by the old South 
Church. And the planters are 
pleased, for now the Negroes have 
no wish to leave the farms, and 
money is flowing for the first time 
in years, 

Looking back, there is much we 
have gained by coming to the South, 
and there is no bitterness in me to 
think of it now. John has his work. 
Much respected he is by whites and 
Negroes alike, and though he has 
done a great deal to help the com- 
munity, still there is a whole life's 
work ahead. And Benn, who never 
had a strip of land of his own, now 
has the whole farm to work and 
care for, which is more than he had 
hoped for, or wanted. And my 
mother—she has more than any of 
us—the living memory of my 
father, his love, and the knowledge 
of his courage. And yes, the fruits 
of his success. 
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Coming tn the August 


WHY NEGRO BABIES DIE By Dr. Herman Bundesen 
The famous health expert and head of the Chicago Board of Health 
puts the finger on the guilty behind the high death rate for colored 
infants. This stirring article reveals the startling facts of Negro 
motherhood and infancy. 

THE VOO-DOO GAME By John Roeburt 
A sensational expose of how merchants of superstition prey on both 
Negro and white customers with luck books, herbs, candles, love 
potions and dream books. Written by the well-known Inner Sanc- 
tum radio author, this feature is an antidote to the phony newspaper 
ads that promise the world and deliver nothing. 

IF I WERE A NEGRO By Rep. Helen Gabagan Douglas 
The former Hollywood movie actress, wife of Melvyn Douglas and 
now a congresswoman in Washington writes a hard-hitting blast at 
some of the misconceptions of the race problem and makes a stirring 
appeal to Negroes to recognize the virtues of the American way as 
the best in the world. 

IS AMERICA SOLVING THE NEGRO PROBLEM? 


Richard Wright, Rep. Jerry Voorhis 
2 
Medical Merry-Go-Round 
I. DIsBAsEs lil. Cures V. CARRIERS 
1. Negro 1. African 1. Tstetse Fly and 
2. White 2. American Sleeping Sickness 
3. White 3. African 2. Mosquito and 
4. Negro 4. American Malaria 
5. White 5. African : 
6. White 6. African ae 
7. White 7. American 
8. Negro 8. American 
5. Cow and 
9. White 9. American 
10. Negro 10. African Vi. fee 
II. IV. Hospirats 
1. True 1. Phillips 1. Charles Drew 
2. False 2. 128 2. 4,000 
3. False 3. Sydenham 3. Meharry 
4. True 4. 10,000 4. James Derham 
5. True %..2 5. Midian Bousfield 


signed to add more reading pleasure and at the same time save 


to the maximum every available bit of space and add at least ten pages 
of reading material to each monthly issue. The weight of our paper has 
been reduced to cooperate with WPB orders. The change will enable the 


editors to include many entertaining new features and more interesting 


original articles by our board of contributing editors. We invite readers’ 
comment on the new format. 


We should also like to note the addition of two more outstanding con- 
tributing editors: 


JULIAN LEWIS, noted author of The Biology Of The Negro and a 


leading pathologist. 


ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON, wife of the noted singer and author | ‘ 


of the new book African Journey and an earlier biography of her husband, 


Our little note recently asking for free lance editors to send in news- 
paper and magazine articles on the Negro that merit republication has 


brought a gratifying response but has flooded our editorial board. We 
would advise patience to those who send clippings in and would like to 


again remind readers not to send in articles from leading magazines such 9 


1 THIS ISSUE, Necro Dicest appears in a new format de 


valuable paper now so scarce. After study of the magazine, © 
typographical experts worked out a new makeup which will utilize 


as Life and Saturday Evening Post which are studied carefully by NEGRO 


Dicest editors. Please send postage if return of clippings is desired. 


Finally we might note that a limited number of bound copies of | 


Volumes I and II of Necro Dicest are now available for libraries, or- 


ganizations and individuals who want to keep a permanent set of copies 


of our first 24 issues. The price is $4.50 per volume. 
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